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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


New Educational Bot 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. 


From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By Donautp G. MiTcHELL (‘‘Ik Marvel”). With 90 illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. Fifth 
Thousand, 


Mr. Mitchell's fascinating volume, which went at once into a second edition, covers the literature of our country from ‘‘ journalistic *’ Captain John 
Smith to William Cullen Bryant. 


Pe “ No better book could be placed in the hands of those who seek a knowledge of early American letters without too formal a course of study.”—Philadelphia 
e38. 








“ We have had large books and small ones, works of specialists and those of teachers of literature, detail and generalization, anthology and criticism. But we 
have had nothing so aitogether charming as ‘ American Lands and Letters.’ "—Boston Herald. 


7TH EDITION. The Scribner Series of School Reading. 
Wendell’s English Composition. A new uniform series for supplementary reading in schools, the 


first four books in which series are now ready. These are: 
** Fanciful Tales,” by Frank R. Stockton ; ‘‘The Hovusier School 


Pepe ‘ sinha diate eel i Boy,” by Edward Eggleston ; ‘* Children’s Stories in American 
as been frequently sai at the teaching o nglish has practi- : 2 + 99 “Chi ach dat i . 
cally been put eaouee basis through the influence of Barrett Wendell. A Literature, 1660-1860,” and “Children’s Stories in American 
glance at the courses in English offered at all of the larger institutions will Literature, 1860-1896," by Henrietta Christian Wright. 
show at once how they have been reorganized within the last two or three 
ears along the lines laid down by Professor Wendell in his lectures given Price, 60 cents net each. 
efore the Lowell Institute, in 1891, which were subsequently arranged for The set, 4 vols., wil! be sent, express paid, upon receipt of $2.15. 
use in the form of a text-book under the title ‘‘ English Composition.” 


By BARRETT WENDELL Assistant Professor of English at Harvard 
College. 12mo, 316 pag’s, $1.50. Special Terms for Class Use. | 


Periods of European Literature. 


Engl ish Literary Criticism. Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Edited with an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor NOW READY. 
of Eoglish Literature at University College, Cardiff. Crown | The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By 
8vo, $1.50. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
The aim of this volume is to sketch the development of criticism, and ature iu the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


particularly of Critical Method in English, and to illustrate each phase of 


its growth by une or two examples taken from the most typical writers. This is the first volume in a series the purpose of which is to present a 


survey and to illustrate the development of the vervacular literature of me- 
digwval and modern Europe. The period covered in Professor Saintsbury’s 
volume is from 1100 to 1300, and the view that is given of the literatures of 


The English Novel a the various European peoples in this transition period following the dark 
ages is both scholarly and popular. 


A Study in the Development of Personality. By SIDNEY LANIER OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: The Dark Ages. By Prof. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. W. P. Kerr.—The Fourteenth Century. By Prof. F. J. Snety.—The 
This new edition of Mr. Lanier’s important work is printed from new Later Renaissance. By Davip Hannay.—The Augustan Ages. By 


plates and has been prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Lanier. Ad- Otiver E.ton.—The Romantic Revolt. By Epmunp Gosse.—The Ro- 
vantage has been taken of the opportunity to make some corrections and mantic Triumph. By Wa.rer H. Po.tock, etc. 
embody some passages not included in the original edition. 


William Shakspere. 





English Essays. A Study in Elizabethan Literature. By Barrett WENDELL, As. 
With an introduction by J. H. LoBBAN, M. A., Assistant Professor sistant Professor of English at Harvard College. 439 pages. 
of English Literature in Aberdeen University. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.75. 


PRINCETON LECTURES. 


By Various Authors. Each 12mo. 
This notable series, containing the lectures delivered on the occasion of the sesquicentennial celebration of Princeton University, 
will be headed by The French Revolution and English Literature. Six Lectures. By Prof. E>warp Downky, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. $1.25 net. , 





A full descriptive Educational Catalogue of 124 pages will be mailed to any address on application. All instructors should avail themselves 
of the Special Examination Terms offered. 


CHARLES een SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
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Educational. 


les, West 23d S' 
MM iAkisoKovel #f SCHOOL poms GIRLS. 


Mrs. GrorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConwEcTicuT, Waterbur, 
“*7T. MARGARE 7° S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
one April 7 toes. Twenty-second year. ig 4 Rev. 
rancis Russell , D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School a Girls will reopen 
September 24. 








ILurnots, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEST UNIVERSITY. 
wo and three-year course. For further information, 
oateen the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Catonsviile. 


“ae 
- TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girlss@e 


ares for College. 


pens September *, 1896, Pre 
iss S R. CARTER. 


Heads bf School: Miss M. (. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont ; . 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL. — Established 
1889. Private boarding- ey for boys prepara- 
tory for ge Terms $500 to $600, depending on 
courses taken. Special terms to sons of clergymen, of 
army or navy officers, and men in other professions. 
B. F. HaRpING, A. M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
pPakEn7s DESIRING A HOME IN 
a private family for their daughters while attend- 
ing school in Boston, may address Mrs (PHILIPS. STONE, 
90 Mount Vernon Street 
References: Rt Rev. 
ton; Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D 
Esq, 72 Marlborough St., Bostoo; Prof. 
dler, Mass. Institute Technology, "Boston; 
. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of BosToN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 


William Lawrence, D.D, Bo 

, Boston; A. S. Wheeler, 

F.W. Chan 
Rev. Prof. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHUOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) Eighth year will begin Sept. 29. 
Amy Mornis MOMANS, cick 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto: 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Duxb 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.— — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I T.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
TNDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H, CLARK, Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
Z —20th year. Prepares for. leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, » Bop 





NEW YORK City, 30, 32, 34 Easth ‘b7th Street. 
HE PEEBLES & THOMPSON 
School for Boarding and Day Pupils will reopen 

tober 4. 
Miss D. E. ens, Miss L. A. BUSHEE, 


rs. S.S. Van LAER, 
Principals and Proprietors. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding ana Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction ¢ Bisho Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Royp, Principal. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preperatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BaLpwIn, Principal. Within six years 
more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege from this school. Certificate admits to Smith 
Vasear, and — ley. Diploma given in both b General 
Stone building "SS carer oecuttat grouse, Bt ok 
acres utiful grounds, For cir- 

ealar, address’ the Secretary sj 














Educational. 
Summer Courses 


AT THE 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the insti- 
tute in Architecture, Analyticat ana Organic Chemis. 
pai Bacteriology, Bislogy, Physics (lectures and labo- 

ratory), French, German, Mathematies, Mechanism, 
— Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop- 


Although designed petpesty to meet the needs of 
students already in the Lostitute, these courses will 
off. r special advauteges to 

Teachers and College Students 


intending to apply for advanced standing in Septem- 
ber. Circulars giving detailed information will be 


mailed free on application. 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





Andover Theological Seminary 


Andover, Massachusetts, 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
Old Testament Literature. History of Religions. 
New Testament Literature. Philosophy of Religion. 
Christian Theology. Social Ethics. 
Church History. History of Missions. 
Homiletics. Semitic Languages, 
Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships awarded. 
Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
For Catalogues and information, apply to 
Bsiccwnecnca Gqones susntanceeate Sater er, sananall 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
aye and © Partai ant Principal instructors, F. W. 

arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
peneas i Mie. William Stone (Decorative Design), E.W. 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A.K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the Mu- 
seum. For bay ulars giving detailed information, ad- 
dress iss = AB cael LOMBARD, manager. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select Geboot for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
"CAMBRIDGE, mAs Ss. 


Teachers, etc. 
WOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE A THO- 


roughly educated and cultured young man quali- 
fied for position of Headmaster in a large boarding- 
school for boys. Graduate of Theology —— 
Liberal salary. Address EMERITUS, care Nation 


TUDENT OF GERMANIC PHILO- 
logy and Literature, four years’ postgraduate 
study abroad, = year’s experience, seeks college 
ee x Addre 
Beis F.,4 Nettlebeck St., BERLIN, Ganwany- 








HARVARD M.A. 
Man, aged 25, with teaching onenenee (eol- 
ot wants $8 position to teach Laiin and Greek in a 
vate or Dp prem school or college. Very best 
dress B., Nation office. 





Peferences. 





MEMBER OF THE GRADUATING 
elass of Harvard, who has lived abroad, would 
like to secure a position as_ tutor to travel in Europe, 
for the summer or jonger. Best references. 
Address Z., this office. 





)|4 ANTED - Teaching, Coaching, or Tu- 
toring. United peng | wr 2 and Latin spe- 

clalties, a ary M. ASH. A (Woman's College of 

Balto.), 1894; uaeaielen of Pa,), 

Address E. M. 4 2136 Bolton Ave., Walnuts. Md. 


F. KRAFFT, EXPERT TUTOR. 

We refer toa few of the best New York fam- 
ilies, Whose sons we have prepared for college. Ad- 
dress 38 East 49th St., New York City. 


eS COLLEGE TUTOR, 
three years abruad, for Logg work, prefera- 
bly in Switzerland. 








s B. NEWCOMER, 
Ni enborgerstr. 22, Berlin, Ger. 


SPECIALIST IN HISTORY, three 
years’ experience as Instructor and Principal, 
desires engagement in either capacity for next fall. 
Address “ History,” care of the Nation. 


Catt 0 W. STONE, Tutor for Hare 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ SGEN CIES, 
EVERETT O. 5 SK & Co., Props., 56 semneave St. 

ton; 70 5th Ave.. N.Y; 855 Wabas h Ave,, Chic 03 Brrr} 

12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent, Bag Min’apolis; 7 Cooper 

Bdg., Denver; 107K Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King St., 

Toronto; 525 tats n or Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man. free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools ot 


all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


R COLLEGE pe IONS 
Apply to ALBERT & Cea ‘values Building, Chicago. 











peony Sd dh trl S TEACHERS’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in the U. 2 
Estab ished 1855. 81 East 14th St., v. ¥ 











An A enc is voleshie fi in “proportion to its in- 

4 y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, butif itisasked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


ommends you, that is more. Ours 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends 





Tours. 


EUROPE. 


PRIVATE PARTIES.—fompre special 


service in travel—careful and_ thorough sight seeing. 
11th season. Special party for Southern route May 29. 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


SEA TRIPS FOR PEOPLE OF LEISURE. 

. Delightful SUMMER VOYAGES ALONG 
THE ATLANTIC Coast TO TEXAS. 
\\ GEORGIA, FLORIDA. Excursion 
Tickets to all Resorts in Texas, Mex- 
<eey ico, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
= Florida, ete. Our 60-page booklet. 
‘Summer Excursions,” mailed free. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES, Pier 20, ER., N. Y. 


~ BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a small party through England and Scotland dur- 
ing July and August. 

efers by persnission to Dr. David W. Groves, I Vo 
ton; Dr. F. C. Shattuck, coment Edward E, ry ‘ 
Boston Address E. C, STOWELL, M 
S02 Beacon St., hacen. 


Two Ideal European Tours, 


Sailing JUNE 5and JULY 8. Scotland, England, Bel- 
eS and France, $260, with Germany and Switzer- 
— $70 extra; also Italy, § 3100. For full ——— 
address 














Rev. and Mrs. Epwin W., HustTE: 
Meriden, ‘Coun. 


BICYCLE TOUR T0 EUROPE. 


70 DAYS, $375. Address for circular, 
H. B. HIEGEL, Arcanum, O 
H ’ To Europe. (9th sea- 
Kimball’s Tours [oEssope; “ith sea. 
sails June 23. Moderate price, comprehensive 


route. Address EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 


UNICH, GERMAN Y.— PENSION 
NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10,I (near Lud- 























wigstr.). Very central. Comfortable and refined home 
for ladies and families. Terms moderate. American 
and d English references. 
Small, select “party “of ladies. 
Eu ro Ninth | Tour. Address Miss 
p ARBOUR. 81 Columbia 
1.1. Brookly! n, N. ; 
nr SUMMER TOURS. Few va- 
EUROPE. cancies in select and small party per- 
sonally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE aw arene 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston 
. eA’ TION TRIP TOE UROPE, CON- 
gt an experienced chaperon. Will sail 
from = _ Apply for peepee to 
Miss SARAH NAGEL, Hotel Altamont, Baltimore, Md. 
ACA TION TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Specially fos For. for rest and recreation. Terms 
most ean ~ For full particulars, address 
f. H. B. RicHARDSON, Amherst, Mass. 
EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 
Allexpenses, 70 days. $420. 
__C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EUROPE. BEST AND CHEAPEST TOURS. SAIL 
June. Will pay 2,000 Fr. to rson 
getting dozen tourists. INTERNATIONAL PRESS, ton. 





Moenalo 
Constable KaCo, 


A., C. & Co. have on sale exclusive 
designs and colorings in FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


Axminster, 


Wilton and Brussels 
CARPETS. 


Spring importations, showing extreme 


‘richness in designs and colorings in 


Oriental Rugs and 
Whole Carpets. 


JAPANESE MATTINGS, 
MOUNTED SKINS. 


roadway K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








“More Work — 
turned out!” > 
That ; 
suits the boss! = - 
F, 







“Less Labor !” =. 
That 
suits me! 
Indeed 
We're both 
suited with 
the 
NEW MODEL 


REMINGTON. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


bs uetl 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St,, N, Y. City. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH 


PERDUE. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. With explanatory notes in Eng- 
lish by George McLean Harper, Assistant Prof. of 
French in Princeton University. No. 10 Romans 
Choisis. 

The French of this story is so simple, the style so 
clear, tbat any one who has even a superficial know- 
ledge of the language may read it with pleasure. It is 
the record of the life of a young girl suddenly left a 
waif in Paris 

12mo, 359 pages, paper 60 cents; cloth 85 cents. 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 

eellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 





French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 


Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


’ BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


of an extraordinary collection of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, ETC., of American 
Presidents, Governors, Generals in the Revolution- 
ary War, the Civil War, Literary Celebrities, Ac- 
tors, ete., ete., formerly belonging te Wm. R. Dor- 
lon, Esq., are now being Catalogued and will be 
ready shortly, also List of Old tooks of Emblems, 
Early imprints, curious old Almanacks, Voyages 
and Travels, etc., etc., now ready and sent post free 
on application to 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Eagle St, Albany, N. Y. 





LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black- Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and Autographs, ete. Only fine specimens lc 

29 NE Ww BOND ) STREE A LONDON 


* W. CHRISTERN 
a & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon a8 issued. 


SECOND-HAND Send for ouanee No. 119. 


00 ady 
BOOKS. JOSEPH "McDONOUGH, 
53 and 55 State Street, — __AL BANY BANY, N. Y. N. me 


KS DERGARTEN suPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 





[aes 000 VOLUMES IN STOCK 


W ‘ILLIAMS. 25 EASTIOTH ST., 


f J. N. Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers 


OLD BOOKS 82 StaMp FoR List. 


ress 
A. J. CRAWFORD. 812 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


UT-OF-PRINT NUMBERS AND 
Volumes of the NATION, as also Sets, supplied by 
A. 8. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. 


B ACK NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
i rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXxcHANGEs, Emilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Hilda Strafford. 


A California Story. By the Author of SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. With 
Illustrations by Er1c Pare. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This is the first novel Miss Harraden has written since her memorable Ships that Pass in the 
Night. It is a story of Californian life, and depicts the scenes in which Miss Harraden has for the 
last year or two been living. It is written with fine literary and artistic appreciation. Miss Har- 
raden, during her sojourn in the West, has been much impressed by the homesickness of those 
who have sought to create a new home and fairer prospects out on the Californian ranches. The 
forlorn feeling that overtakes the exile; the quickened sense of remembered joys, intensified by 
the imagination amid the loneliness of the life; the self-sacrificing toil of years—out of materials 


like these Miss Harraden has constructed a tragic tale of vivid power and fresh interest. 


Christine of the Hills. 


By Max Pemberton, author of A Puritan's 
Wife, Little Huguenot, An Impregnable 
City, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

This story by Mr. Pemberton is a novel, the scene 
of which 1s Jaid along the Adriatic, and near the 
beautiful mountain town of Jajce in Bosnia. Some 
of the scenes of the book are laid in Vienna, but the 
heroine of it is an Itallan. The heroine wins the 
reade:’s affection from the beginning and the cha- 
racters in it are among the most original and 
powerful he has ever drawn. 


Other Books by Mr. Pemberton 
THE PURITAN’S WIFE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Le IMPREGNABLE CITY. 12mo, cloth, 
25. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 16mo, cloth, 75 


cents. 


The Great “K. & A.” Train 
Robbery. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” ‘‘The Story 
of an Untold Love.” 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


A novel that is admirable reading, for it is sure to 
rouse the interest of the most listless reader and to 
keep him on tenter-hooks to the happy ending, 
when all the mystery and complications are satis- 
factorily settled. The per is entitled The Great 
K. & A. Train Robbery. It is of course a tale of the 
West, and the holding - of the K & A. train has 
no pore in all railroad history. Thestory is told 
iu first-class style, and the exciting incidents that 
follow the “ hold-up ” move almost a3 rapidly as an 
express train. It is bound to be widely and appre- 
Clatively read. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. 


By Edmund Gosse, author of ‘‘ Questions at Issue,” ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” ‘‘ Critical 


Kit Kats,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Perhaps no living writer on English literature is sure of so large an audience in America as the au- 


thor of that fascinating book, Critical Kit Kats. H 


e combines in a marked degree appreciation, 


criticism, insight, and a style replete with charm and purity.” 
ALSO BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
Critical Kit Kats. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
From Shakespeare to Pope. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY NOVELS. 


The Dominant Note 


and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, author of The Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman, Aunt Anne, etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


“The qualities that go to make up the amusin 
short storv have been here exhibited in an unusua 
degree. The power Mrs. Clifford showed in The 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman to tell a story, 
and tell it well, has not been lost by her in these 
stories, but has rather been concentrated, making 
of each story an abbreviated novel and of each 
character a study ready for amore detailed and 
more minute characterization.” 


Charity Chance 


By Walter Raymond, author of Love and 
Quiet Life, In the Smoke of War, etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25 


Mr. Raymond’s work has at last received in Eng- 
land the recognition which it deserves, where Gen- 
tleman Upcott's Daughter, Sam and Sabina, Love 
anda tet Life, and In the Smoke of War have met 
with the most hearty appreciation. Caarity Chance 
shows the same delicacy of spirit and fine penetra- 
tive insight which is characteristic of his genius. 
For it is nothing less than genius that is evinced in 
his work, and @harity Chance is sure to strengthen 
le eae reputation botn here and in Eng- 

and. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Modern Methods in Church Work. 


The Gospel Renaissance. By George Whitefield Mead. With an introduction by 
Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., President of the Open and Institutional Church 


League, United States of America. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Cuter ConTENTs: The Free, the Open, and the [ustitutional Church—The Church Members—Reaching 
People Outside of the Church—Personal Work—Reaching Strangers at the Services—Tae Choir—The 
Men’s Sunday-Evening Club—The Sunday-Evening Service—Young People’s Societies—The Prayer 
Meeting—Open Air Preaching—Chapels and Misstons—Country Evangelization—Men’s Clubs—Athletics 
—Church Libraries, Reading ms, Literary Societies and Entertainment Courses—Women'’s Work— 


Work witn Girls ant Youag Women—The Socia: 


Problem of the Church—Industrial Classes—Da 


Nurseries—Temperance Work—Beneficiary and Loan-Associations and the Penny-Provident Fund, 


NEW STORIES AND TALES. 


etc., ete. 


The Sign of the Spider. 


By Bertram Mitford, author of ‘The 
White Shield,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


“Mr. Bertram Mitford’s well-established renown 
asa brilliant raconteur of South African adven- 
ture will be considerably enhanced by his latest 
story, which positively bristies with incidents of 
the most startling and amusing character.’ In 
some respects not unlike Rider Haggard, it is at 
ovce more convincing. Every lover of adventur- 
ous fiction must be ready to read and appreciate 
this book.”’ 


Chun Ti-Kung. 


By C. A. Rees. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A singularly novel tale of Chinese life. 


A Pearl of the Realm. 
By Anna L. Glynn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An interesting and well-planned tale of the reign 
of Charles I of England. The historical flavor is 
racy of the time and the story is constructed with 
much ingenuity and cleverness. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 5th Ave. and 2ist St., New York. 





Capt. Mahan’s New Work. 


THE 


LIFE OF NELSON. 


The Embodiment of the Sea Power 
of Great Britain. By Capt. A. T. 
Manan, D.C.L., LL.D., United 
States Navy, author of ‘* The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon Histo- 
ry,” etc. J/lustrated with 19 por- 
traits and plates in photogravure and 
21 maps and battle-plans. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $8.00. 

The Life of Nelson forms a third 
book in the series of brilliant works 
upon ‘‘Sea Power”’ recognized every- 
where as an authority. Nelson’s cor- 
respondence and despatches and other 
sources of information have been 
carefully examined. Capt. Mahan 
has made Nelson describe himself—tell 
the story of his own inner life, as well 
as his external actions. While the first 
adequate. life of the greatest sea- 
fighter the world has known, it is 
likely to take ahigh rank among Me- 
moirs. 


Uniform with the Life of Nelson. 

The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, 1660-1783. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Em- 
pire. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6. 00. 


QUO VADIS. 


The Remarkable Historical Romance by 
the author of ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword,” depicting Rome at the 
Time of Nero and the 
Foundation of Chris- 

: tianity. 
“Quo Vadis.”’ A narrative of the 
time of Nero’ By Henry K. SIEN- 
KIEWICZ, author of ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword,” ‘‘ The Deluge,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Now in its Tweptieth Edition. 
Every one is reading it. 


‘‘One of the greatest books of our day.”— 
The Bookman. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 





254 Washington St., Boston. 
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SOME RECENT 


Educational Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton. Mifflin & Company. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our 
Civil War. 


By THropore AyravuLtt Dopo, U.S.A. Revised 
Students’ Edition, 1897. With Maps and Illus- 
trations 12mo, 348 , $1.00 net, postpaid. 

dmirably adapted for school use. 

“ A remarkably clear, ise, andr history, 
suited to the wants of the adult civilian reader. The 
comments up» strategy, tactics, and the character 
istics of prominent generals, although terse, are always 
weighty and suggestive. Its most conspicuous merit 
is its clearness.”—New Yurk Tribune. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by W11- 
LtaM CULLEN Bryant. Students’ Edition. 12mo, 
731 pages, $1.00 net. 

“If [had my way I would make every man and wo- 
man read the Iliad and Udyssey once a year. It would 
ay ene tonic,”—HaMILTON W. MaBiE of the 


Aah) 





MORNINGS in the COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Short Addresses to Young Men on Personal Re- 
ligion, by Fraxcits GREENWoop PeasBopy, Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morais in Harvard 
University. 16mo, x + 228 pages, 21.25, postpaid. 

“Few religious services are more impressive and 
beautiful than those in — Chapel, at Harvard 

University. The little volume entitied ‘ Mornings in 

the College Chapel.’ by Dr. Peabody, presents the de- 

lightful practical talks full of etaical and spiritual 

I'fe. They furnish ia many respects a n odei for ad- 

dresses of this kind in college and university chapels 

every where.”’—Right Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., To- 
peka, Kansas, 


TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By 
ARLO Barss, Litt.D., Professor of English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Crown 8vo, 326 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


Deseriptive circulars of the books mentioned above 
sent on application. 





THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


99. Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, and other Idylis 
of the King. With Introductions and Notes. 

Paper, 15 cents. 

Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies. Edited 

by Robert Andersen, A.M., Master in the Episco- 

pal Academy, Phitadelphia Pa. With an intro- 

duction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 

cents. 

Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI., XXII,and XXIV. 

Translated by Alexander Po With [ntroduc- 

tions and Notes. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 

cents, 

102. Macaulay’s Essays on Johnson and Goldsmith. 
With Introductions and Notes. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen 25 cents. 

103. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 

104. Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison. With 
an Introduction and Notes. Paper, 15 ceats; 
linen, 25cents. Nos. 102, 103, and 104 are edited 
by. Wiliam P. Trent, Professor of English and 

istory in The University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

105. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited by George R. 
Noyes. With an Introductionand Notes. Paper, 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 


106. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited by Richard Grant 
White, and furnished with Additional Notes by 
Helen Gray Cone, Tutor in Literature in The 
Normal Coliege, New York, N.Y. Paper, 15 cents; 

’ linen, 25 cents. 

107, 108. Grimm’s German Household Tales. With 
Notes. [n two parts; each part, paper, 15 cents: 
the two parts also bound in one volume, linen, 40 
cents. 

109. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by William 
Vaughn Moody, a.M., Instructer in English and 
Rhewric in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Itl, With an Introduction and Notes. (Doubdle 
Number.) Paper, 30 vents; linen, 40 cents. 

110. De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Edited by 
Milton Haight Turk, A.M, Horace White Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature in Hobart College, Geneva, x Y. With 
—_— and Notes. Paper, 15 cents: linen. 

cents. 


(Other numbers in preparation.) 


100. 


101. 





A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Con- 
tents of each number of the Series, will be sent to 
any address on application. 


Houghton, Mitflin & Co., 
4 FARK ST., BOSTON, 
11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK, 
378388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Longmans’ English Classics. 


A series designed for use in secondary schools in accordance with the 
system of study recommended and outlined by the National Committee of 
Ten, and in direct preparation for the uniform entrance requirements in 
English, now adopted by the principal American colleges and universities 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


Each volume contains full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and 


other explanatory and illustrative matter. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 





FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL REVIEW” FOR APRIL: 
These three books, then (referring to the three Shakspere Comed‘es of the Series), as we reconsider 


them, are seen to have one admirable element ; namely, ideas. : 
ter, who studies them, will get something new about the teaching of English. 


A teacher, or any one else for that mat- 
A good teacher will do 


better work with them, not only in these particular plays, but along the whole line, through a sertain 
ferment of the imagination, a vitalization of thought, which comes to pass in studyiug these volumes. 


Such, indeed, is the main service rendered by this series as a whole. 


An examination of the... volumes 


already published impresses one strongly with a feeling of life and vigor. . . . The work of the general edi- 
tor is one of the strong points of the series, nowhere showing to better advantage than iy his selection of 


responsible editors for the separate volumes. 


They are a very representative set of men—representative, 


that is, of the younger set of teachers of English Literature. 


The series as a whole has great pedagogic value for the English student. 


The Suggestions to Teach- 


ers, as developed by the different editors, would make an admirable comment on the report of the Con- 


ference on English to the Committee of Ten. 


One volume or another may not fall in very well with one’s 


views, but when one considers them all, one cannot deny that they offer a very inspiring and suggestive 


display of scholarly work. 


Books Prescribed for the 1898 
Examinations. 
FOR READING. 


MILTON’s PaRADISE Lost. Books I. anp II. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Logic in Union College. With 
Portrait of Milton. 50 cents 


Pope's Homer's In1ap. Booxs IL, VI. 
XXIL, anp XXIV. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by William H. Maxwell, 
A.M., Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Percival Chubb, 
Instructor in English, Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn. With Portrait of 
Pope. 60 cents 


THE Sir RoGER DE COVERLEY PaPERs, from 
**The Spectator.” Edited, with introduc 
tion and notes, by D.O.S. Lowell, A.M., of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 
With Portrait of Addison. 60 cents 


GoLpsMITH’s THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Mary A. Jordan, A.M., Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Old English in Smith College. With 
Portrait of Goldsmith. 75 cents 


COLERIDGE’S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT Ma- 
RINER. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Herbert Bates, A.B., formerly In- 
structor in English in the University of Ne- 
braska. With Portrait of Coleridge. 45 cents 


SouTHEY’s LIFE OF NELSON. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin L. Miller, 
A.M., of the Englewood High School, Illi 
nois. With Portrait of Nelson. 75 cents 

CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Wilson Farrand, 
A.M., Associate Principal of the Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J. With Portrait of 
Burns. 50 cents 


FOR STUDY. 


SHAKSPERE’S MACBETH. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by John Matthews Man- 
ly, Ph.D., Professor of the English Language 
in Brown University. With Portrait. 

60 cents 





Books Prescribed for 1898—Continued. 


FOR STUDY. 


BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. With Por- 
trait of Burke. 50 cents 

DE QUINCEY'S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. 
(REVOLT OF THE TARTARS.) Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Charles Sears 
Baldwin, Pb.D., Instructor in Rhetoric in 
Yale University. With Portrait of De 
Quincey. 50 cents 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by George Edward 
Woodberry, A B., Professor of Literature 
in Columbia University. With Portrait of 
Tennyson. Boards 


Books Prescribed for the 1899 
Examinations. 
FOR READING. 


Cooper's THE LAST OF THE Mouicans. Edit- 
ed, with introduction and notes, by Charles 
F. Richardson, Winkley Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Dart- 
mouth College. 75 cents 

DRYPEN'’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by James W. 
Bright, Ph. D., Professor of English Philo- 
logy in Johns Hopkins University. 50 cents. 


(For Descriptions of the following volumes see 
Preceding List.) 

THE Str RoGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 

GOLDSMITH’S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

COLERIDGE’S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT Ma- 
RINER. 

DE QUINCEY’S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. 

Popr’s Homer's It1ap. Books L., VI, XXIL, 
AND XXIV. 


FOR STUDY. 


SHAKSPERE'S MACBETH. 

MILTON'S PARADISE Lost. Books I. anp II. 

BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA. 

CARLYLE'S Essay ON BURNS. 





A circular containing numerous comments from leading educators and deseriptions of all the 


volumes of the series, will be sent to any address. 


upon application. 


Special terms for introduction will be made known 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 





91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. © 
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NEW BOOKS IN HIGHER ENGLISH. 





Guide to the Study of American History. 


By Epwarb CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History, and ALBERT BusH- 
NELL Hart, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. Cloth. 
471 pages. To teachers, and for introduction, $2.00. 


Method in History. 


By Witii14am H. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse University. 
Cloth. 306 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Spenser’s Britomart. 


Edited by Mary E. Lircurigip, author of *‘The Nine Worlds.” Cloth, 
265 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


The Forms of Discourse. 


By Wi.uiam B. Cairns, Instructor in Rhetoric in the University of Wis 
consin. Cloth. 856 pages. For introduction, $1.15. 


The Principles of Argumentation. 


By Georce P. Baker, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cloth, 414 pages, For introduction, $1.12. 


Macaulay’s Essay on [lilton. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Hersert A. Smits, Instructor in 
English in Yale University. Paper. 82 pages. For introduction, 25 cents. 


Defoe’s History of the Great Plague in London. 


Edited by Byron S. Hurusvt, Instructor in English in Harvard College. 
Cloth. 359 pages. For introduction, 75 cents. 





ATHENAEUM PRESS SERIES. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 


Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gzo R. CarPEnTER, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Composition in Columbia University. Cloth. 28 pages. 
For introduction, 90 cents. Athenceum Press Series. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD MacMecmay, George 
Munro Professor of English Language and Literature in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, N.S. Cloth. 429 pages. For introduction, $1.25. Athenwum 
Press Series. 


Selections from the Poems of Wordsworth. 
By Epwarp Dowpen, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin, Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Nearly Ready. 


Selections from the Poems of Keats. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARLo Bares, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. 302 pages. For 
introduction, $1.00. 


A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. 

Selected and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by Frrix E. 
ScHEL.ina, Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth. 3827 pages. For introduction, $1.12. 

Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides and the 
Noble Number. Edited, with introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Ep- 
warp E. Hate, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union University. 
Cloth. 200 pages. For introduction, 90 cents. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. LONDON. 





COPELAND AND DAY. 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC. By ISABEL WHITELY. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The Falcon of Langéac”’ is a romance of love and adventure in the early part of the reign of Francis I , when the invasions of English, German, and Spanish and 
the treachery of the Constable de Bourbon had nearly destroyed the kingdom of France. This period is fresh to the novelist, even in these days of many historical tales. 
The story is not too long. The medizval character, except in rare instances, was too simple for long psychological studies, and a long story of that period is often a 
monotonous succession of “ studies in scarlet.”” The style is the simple, smooth one of the old French chronicles, and the story being told in the first person, the actors 


are kept in the “ centre of the stage.” 


* Of its kind, The Falcon of Langéac is one of the strongest of a year of books.”—Boston Courier. 

‘*Some of the best romantic works of to-day are from the pens of those writers who go to the distant past for their inspiration and ideas. Of this class of wr'ters, 
they are the most successful when historical knowledge enables them to tell a simple tale in which human nature throbs strongly, and not pedanticaily, amid the glamour 
of bygone days, when faith was strong and life was painted in more glowing tales than it can be to-day. Such a story is The Falcon of Langéac. It is more idyllic and 


sweet in character than a Hope tale. 


LYRICS. By JOHN B. TABB. 


. « Thespirit of the Middle Age has rarely been better reflected jn a story by a modern author.’’— Worcester Daily Spy. 


Father Tabb’s new book will not disappoint the admirers of his “Poems.” Many of the “Lyrics” are here published for the first time. All have the individuality, 
distinction, and charm that readers have learned to look for in the verse of the Maryland poet. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Poems,” $1.00. 
Poems and Lyrics. Bound uniformly in white and gold. Sold only in sets, in a box, $2.50. 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS. By Francis Thompson. Cloth, $1.50. 


With one exception, the poems in this, Mr. Thompson’s third volume, have hitherto been uncollected. The book is larger than its predecessors, and the work is 
of equal, if not superior, quality. It may be confidently predicted that its appearance will be one of the literary events of the season in America and England. 


A WRITER OF FICTION. By CLIVE HOLLAND, author of “My Japanese Wife.” 


Bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


chologic study of a woman’s conscience in regard to a posthumous novel written by her husband, the 


A psy’ 
destroys to save his hitherto unblemished reputation. 





ipts and proof sheets of which she heroically 


PATRINS. By LOUISE IMOGENE GUINEY. Cloth, $1.00. 


A number of short essays of a speeulative and whimsical character, on disconnected subjects. An extract from the dedication (to Mr. Bliss Carman) explains the 
curious title. “A patrin, according to George, Borrow, in ‘Romano Lavo-Lil,’ is a‘ Gypsy trail—handfuls of leaves or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road to denote to 


those behind the way which they have taken. 


IN TITIAN’S GARDEN. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Cloth, $1.25. 


The poems here ie 


Stedman greeted one of Mrs. Spofford’s earliest works. 


No. VI. OATEN STOP SERIES: THE 
Paper boards, 75 cents. 


thered are eminently representative of the author’s genius. To many readers they will recall and justify the cordial words with which Mr. 


HEART OF LIFE. By James Buckham. 


Under the sub-titles, “Out of the City” and ‘‘ With Men and Women,” Mr. Buckham brings together poems which, whether dealing with nature or humanity, 


are notable for insight, sympathy, and felicity of expression. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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The Week. 


ConerEessMAN HeEatwo.E of Minnesota 
has introduced a resolution to provide for 
a currency and banking commission to be 
composed of four citizens eminent in 
trade, political economy, and banking, to 
be appointed by the President, two Sena- 
tors to be appointed by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, two Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Of the nine members, five 
will be in official and four in private life. 
This is substantially the plan proposed by 
the Indianapolis Conference, and is in ac- 
cord with one of the suggestions of the 
President’s inaugural address. Much will 
depend upon the view taken by Speaker 
Reed as to the expediency of such a com- 
mission, but it is not likely that he will 
oppose any bona-fide attempt to bring new 
light upon the currency question, which 
is all that Mr. Heatwole’s resolution pro- 
poses. Whether Congress shall follow 
the advice of such a commission will be 
an after-consideration. One thing is cer- 
tain, that a do-nothing policy rushes the 
country upon another Presidential cam- 
paign like the last one, with the results 
even more doubtful; and as we approach 
it the business of the country will be 
thrown into shadow as by an approaching 
eclipse. Every man who has a dollar to 
lose feels the chill even now, and is turn- 
ing over in his mind plans and methods 
for meeting the possible catastrophe. 








The resolutions adopted by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce on Thursday 
against the tariff bill derive great signifi- 
cance from the fact that a majority of 
the members are Republicans and protec- 
tionists, and that the body as a whole is 
extremely conservative. We believe that 
this is the first time in the history of the 
Chamber that it has ever spoken against 
any pending tariff measure. When a 
body of this character declares that the 
Dingley bill is ‘* excessive, and likely to 
invite reaction harmful to business and to 
the best interests of the country, and that 
it should be carefully revised in the direc- 
tion of a reduction of the rates of duty 
proposed, to the end that a system of 
tariff taxation may be adopted that shall 
be reasonably permanent, and that shall 
insure to the business interests of the 
country a certain measure of immunity 
from early change,’’ it may be affirmed 
that the business community is profound- 
ly stirred. The point most strongly in- 
sisted upon by the report which aeccom- 
panies the resolution, is thatsuch a tariff 
as this cannot be considered permanent, 
and that it will only be provocative of an 
early reaction, ‘‘rendering all business 





calculations and enterprise uncertain and 


hazardous.’’ Strange to say, this view 
of the new and excessive duties on wool 
has begun to impress the wool-growers on 
the Pacific Coast. The Portland Orego- 
nian of March 24 has two columns of in- 
terviews with wool-growers and dealers in 
its own State deprecating such excessive 
duties, and declaring that in their opi- 
nion no such tariff can remain long on the 
statute-book. They say that they would 
rather have a duty of 8 cents on clothing- 
wool with the prospect of permanence 
than 11 cents with the prospect of an 
early reduction or repeal. 


The retroactive clause of the tariff bill, 
as passed, provides machinery for identi- 
fying and tracing and impressing a lien 
on goods passing through the custom- 
house before the passage of the bill, in 
the form of Treasury regulations author- 
izing the custom-house authorities to 
keep ‘‘samples’’ of goods imported. 
There is no power to issue such regu- 
lations now, and will not be until the 
bill passes. When the bill passes, the 
goods will be gone, and samples of them, 
therefore, cannot be retained. However, 
the plan is, to have Treasury regulations 
issued to collectors under the general 
power given by the revised statutes, di- 
recting them to take measures to iden- 
tify all invoices, so that a second duty may 
be imposed as soon as the bill passes. It 
is also suggested that under these regu- 
lations ‘‘samples’’ of goods may be re- 
tained. The objection, of course, to re- 
taining samples is merely thatit is illegal. 
No doubt importers are now consulting 
their lawyers as to whether retaining 
some of their property as it passes 
through the custom-house, on the plea 
that the revised statutes give the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury power to make 
‘‘ regulations,’’ would be a felony on the 
part of the Collector or his deputy, or 
would be simply a gross trespass, for 
which a jury might give heavy damages. 
No doubt Mr. Kilbreth, the Collector of 
this port, who is a lawyer, is mak- 
ing inquiries about the matter also. 
The hint is kindly thrown out that in 
the case of certain articles, such as fur- 
niture, the Collector will not be com- 
pelled to keep a chair or bureau, but 
may take other means to comply with 
the regulation. We trust the importers 
may fight for their rights. If they do 
not begin soon, they will have none left 
before long. The unscrupulous politicians 
who are engineering the retroactive scare, 
care nothing what becomes of trade and 
commerce or revenue; what they want 
to do is to prevent people importing until 
they give the word; and the fact that 
thus far they have succeeded only in 
stimulating withdrawals from bond, and 
that the Wilson act has thus wiped out 








the deficit for March, has made them 
crazy with the rage of baffled ignorance 
and spite. 





The question of the constitutionality 
of a retroactive tariff has never been be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and no human 
being can be certain whether the present 
contrivance would be upheld or not, 
though a decision sustaining it would 
certainly be a surprise. Any one can 
foresee, however, that such an act would 
meet with many difficulties in the way 
of enforcement. After goods are once 
through the custom-house, and sold by 
the importer, the possession of a sample 
will not enable the custom-house to know 
where they are, nor to find them. A de- 
tective armed with a sample of Piper 
Heidsieck, or any one of the hundred 
common brands of champagne or other 
wine, or with a piece of red calico, travel- 
ling over the country to find the rest of 
the importation and impress the “lien”’ 
on it, would have his hands full. This 
fact shows that the real object of the 
amendment is not so much to get more 
duties as to depress the ardor of the im- 
porter. 





Mr. Dingley’s sullen retreat before the 
colleges and libraries, in the matter of 
the tax on books and apparatus for their 
use, has given the false impression that he 
had made his surrender complete. The 
Independent, for example, congratulates 
him on having given way all along the 
line and restored free books in foreign 
languages and free art. He has done 
nothing of the kind. He still maintains 
that we “publish an abundance”’ of 
books in foreign languages, and taxes all 
that come in to the tune of 25 per cent. 
In this respect he hits students and read- 
ers harder than did the McKinley bill. 
As for free paintings and statuary, those 
were concessions to the corrupt and vul- 
gar rich, which a moral and paternal 
tariff could not think of continuing. So, 
at least, the thing is explained by that 
high authority on art, the Philadelphia 
Textile Record. That elegant connois- 
seur declares that a tax on art is neces- 
sary in order to protect, not American 
artists, but ‘‘the hordes of rich and ig- 
norant Americans who travel in Europe.’’ 
The more Mr. Dingley’s concession of 
free books and apparatus for the use of 
colleges is examined, the more it seems 
either an intended bit of trickery or a 
provision so carelessly drawn as to prove 
practically nugatory. The amendment 
exempts from duty “‘ scientific apparatus, 
instruments, books, charts, and chemi- 
cals, such as are not published or made 
in the United States.’’ This leaves the 
door wide open to illiberal construction, 
and customs officials always _ inter- 
pret the law as illiberally as possible. 
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A library might think to get in duty free 
the great Oxford Dictionary, as it is issued, 
or the newest edition of Meyer; but dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias are made in 
the United States, hence on goes the duty. 
A really skilful Collector could no doubt 
shut out a first-folio Shakspere, on the 
ground that Shakspere is ‘* published ”’ in 
this country. Not to multiply instances, 
colleges and libraries will do well to be 
alert, therefore, to make sure that they 
are not being deluded in this matter. 
Two lines of policy are open. The Senate 
may be asked to make the bill more tolera- 
ble, or else invited to load it up with more 
offences and outrages so that it will either 
break down of its cwn weight of abuses, 
in the very act of passage, or excite such 
a powerful and speedy reaction that the 
whole thing will be swept away by an in- 
dignant people. 





It appears that the wool-growers are 
not satisfied with the Dingley bill after 
all. They have got rates of duty on wool 
which the manufacturers consider ruin- 
ous, and which they intend to fight in the 
Senate, but, lo and behold, their spokes- 
man, Judge Lawrence, declares that these 
rates ure not high enough, and calls a 
meeting of his crowd at the Ebbitt House, 
in Washington, to be held on the 13th of 
April, to present to the Senate committee 
the request of the wool-growers “ for the 
promised most ample protection for wool.’’ 
The reason why the Dingley rates are not 
satisfactory is set forth at length by 
Judge Lawrence in the last number of the 
Wool and Cotton Reporter. He says 
that the ad-valorem rate on carpet-wool 
in the McKinley tariff (32 per cent.) was 
too low, and that the price of foreign 
wool has declined since that time, and 
hence that the duty ought to be higher 
and ought to be specific instead of ad- 
valorem. Moreover, some of this carpet- 
wool is used for making coarse clothing. 
Fashion has changed so that shaggy gar- 
ments are liked by all classes, and not by 
the poor merely. There is no knowing 
how far this preference may extend. 
Thirty-two per cent. is fatal and inad- 
missible. The duty ought to be eight 
cents per pound specific, he says. More- 
over, the duty on clothing-wool is too 
low, according to the same authority, and 
the ‘skirting clause”’ is all wrong. It 
admits the light shrinking part of the 
fleece without additional duty, and it de- 
prives our own wool-sorters of employ- 
ment. ‘* Why,’’ he exclaims, “ shall the 
wishes of a million wool-growers be dis- 
regarded in favor of a few manufactur- 
ers?’’? In conclusion, he says that ‘‘a 
tariff which does not protect is no better 
than free wool.” 





Notwithstanding all that Judge Law- 
rence affirms as to the inadequacy of the 
Dingley bill, it seems as if the Senate 
finance committee would give even less 
than that measure provides. The Wash- 





ington correspondence of the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter says that three mem- 
bers of the sub-committee of the Se- 
nate finance committee are opposed 
to the high rates of the Dingley bill. 
Those members are Senators Aldrich, 
Allison, and Platt of Connecticut. Al- 
drich and Platt represent woollen-manu- 
facturing States. Although some wool 
is grown in Iowa, Senator Allison is 
opposed to high duties on wool and on 
other things as well. He is a low-tar- 
iff Republican. He does not court new 
experiments like that of 1890. He and his 
colleagues think that the duties on cloth- 
ing-wool should not be higher than six 
cents per pound. Imagine the consterna- 
tion of Lawrence when he hears this. 
But that is not all. According to the 
same authority, ‘there are members of 
the House committee who are ready to 
accept a reduction by the Senate as 
quickly as it is made, and who could not 
be counted upon to make any serious 
stand for the House rates when they 
went into conference. Of course the sug- 
gestion of six cents a pound is a mini- 
mum rate, designed as a basis for com- 
promise. The manufacturers interested 
in this movement hardly expect to obtain 
so low arate as this on clothing-wools, 
but they are bent upon forcing the rate 
down to eight cents per pound, and they 
believe they will succeed.”’ It is evident 
that we have not heard all the music 
that the wool tariff is capable of furnish- 
ing even yet. 





The March Treasury statement dis- 
closes a surplus of about $9,000,000. Cus- 
toms receipts for the month have been 
surpassed only twice in our history. Just 
see what comes of having an advance 
agent of prosperity take hold of the gov- 
ernment. The Wilson bill no longer 
means debt and deficit in his hands. Of 
course, this is no tribute to the wretched 
Wilson. Anybody can make a tariff; it 
takes a master to turn a ruin-breeding 
law into a fruitful source of revenue by 
simply threatening to repeal it. But it is 
not revenue that Mr. McKinley really de- 
sires, else he would leave the Wilson bill 
alone. He himself has laid down the 
correct principle in the following words: 
‘*Lower duties stimulate importations, 
encourage foreign purchases, and thus 
swell the revenue from customs sources.”’ 
(‘Speeches and Addresses of William Mc- 
Kinley,’ p. 231.) That was why the high 
duties of the McKinley bill were specifi- 
cally declared to be for the purpose of 
reducing the revenue. Now comes Mr. 
Dingley with higher duties for the avow- 
ed purpose of increasing the revenue. 
What a pity that he did not consult the 
President—or at least read his masterly 
orations on the tariff—and thus learn 
that the thing was impossible. Perhaps 


Mr. McKinley will send a message to the 
Senate advising them of Mr. Dingley’s 
confusion on this point, and reaffirming 





his own view that the way to increase 
the revenue is to lower duties. 





There is no mistaking the meaning of 
the elections which were held in many 
Western cities on Monday. In all of them 
the same tide of reaction from the Re- 
publican vote of last fall is perceptible 
that was discernible in the town elec- 
tions of New York and in the more re- 
cent ones in Connecticut. For some rea- 
son or other, the people are dissatisfied 
with the party which they put in power 
a few months ago and are turning 
against it. The most striking evidence 
of dissatisfaction comes from Ohio, the 
State of President McKinley and the 
supposed stronghold of the new tariff 
bill. The tide here against the Republi- 
cans is so strong that the Democrats 
have carried nearly all the cities of the 
State, including the President’s home, 
Canton. They have carried Cincinnati 
by 7,000 plurality, though the city gave 
McKinley a plurality of 20,000. They 
have carried Columbus by a small plu- 
rality, though the city gave McKinley a 
plurality of over 3,000. They very nearly 
carried Cleveland, thiugh the city gave 
McKinley a plurality of 3,500, and though 
their candidate was a very weak and unfit 
man, who was running against a candidate 
for reelection who had given fair satis- 
faction. They have carried Springfield, 
Dayton, and Zanesville, and cut down the 
Republican vote in all other localities. 
There seems to be no exception to the 
general rule of large Democratic gains. 





The municipal election in Detroit re- 
sulted in the first check ever experienced 
by Pingree since he entered upon his re- 
markable political career several years 
ago. As mayor of the city, term after 
term, he became its practical dictator, 
and he was almost justified in saying that 
he was the municipal government, so ge- 
nerally and so completely did he have his 
way. Last year he resolved to extend 
his power throughout the State. He 
captured the Republican nomination for 
the governorship, against the bitter op- 
position of most of the party manag- 
ers, and was elected by a_ plurality 
nearly 24,000 larger than McKinley's 
because he did not conceal his sym- 
pathy with free coinage, and so drew 
the votes of many Bryanites. His next 
step was to announce that he pro- 
posed to hold on to the mayoralty while 
discharging the duties of the governor- 
ship, and he actually succeeded in filling 
this double rdéle for a number of weeks 
before the courts could effectively inter- 
fere. When finally forced to choose be- 
tween the governorship and the mayoral- 
ty, he decided to keep the State office 
and name as his successor in Detroit a 
man who would be his mere tool. But 
this was straining his power to the break- 
ing-point, and his candidate failed of elec- 
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tion by a few votes, although Pingree 
carried the city by nearly 10,000 majority 
last November. 





Next to the tariff, the pooling bill just 
introduced in the Senate is the most im- 
portant measure before Congress. The 
lawyers concerned in the railroad-rate 
question petitioned the Supreme Court 
to advance the Joint Traffic case, in or- 
der that it might be decided as soon as 
possible. But even a decision in their 
favor would have no effect on the great 
mass of Western traffic agreements which 
collapsed with the Trans-Missouri deci- 
sion. Nor is it likely that the five Judges 
of the court who have practically declared 
Congress to be omnipotent over the whole 
subject will make any material modifica- 
tion of their views. It is the omnipotent 
right of Congress to ‘regulate com- 
merce’? by making any contracts it 
pleases crimes, which is at the root of 
the whole trouble, and nothing but legis- 
lation permitting traffic agreements will 
make it possible to secure any stability in 
the business of transportation, which 
means, of course, stability in the prices 
of all articles transported. The bill, in 
substance, permits traffic agreements 
such as those just declared illegal, under 
the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, from which there is 
to be an appeal to the courts on the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of rates. If 
this bill could pass, it would do all that 
can be now done tosettle a matter which 
has hung like a pall over the business of 
the country for twenty-five years, and 
which the anti-Trust decision makes 
more serious than ever. 





Since the decision in the Trans-Mis- 
souri traffic case, attorneys of the roads 
affected have formulated a new agree- 
ment, which, however, does not seem 
yet to have been adopted. It is signifi- 
cant as indicating the opinion of the best 
railroad lawyers in the country as to the 
extent of the powers over their rates left 
in the railroads by the decision. The 
agreement defines a certain rate territory; 
provides for a rate bureau and the elec- 
tion by the presidents of the roads of a 
board of commissioners of five members; 
the compilation, distribution, and inter- 
change of the tariffs, and general freight 
statistics of the various roads; and for 
divisions of joint through rates (i. e., the 
division of the money received by several 
roads for one service). The following 
clause explains itself: ‘‘ Nothing herein 
shall be so construed as to establish or 
otherwise affect rates on freight traffic, 
and it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Commissioners so to exercise the power 
conferred upon it as to discourage, and so 
far as possible prevent, a violation of the 
interstate laws, or any other federal or 
State law, or the provisions of the char- 
tera of any of the parties hereto.” This 
agreement shows that the advisers of the 





roads construe the decision as taking 


away from them all power to make agree- 
ments with one another to maintain rates, 
however reasonable, or to keep them sta- 
ble. The agreement is one simply to com- 
municate information to each other. 





The arbitration treaty, as originally 
drawn, provided that ‘all questions in 
difference’? which the two countries 
night fail to adjust by negotiation, shou!d 
be submitted to arbitration. The Hoar 
amendment, adopted last week by a vote 
of 54 to 13, provides that ‘‘ any difference 
which, in the judgment of either party, 
materially affects ite honor or its domestic 
or foreign policy, shall not be referred to 
arbitration udder this treaty except by 
special agreement, nor shall any question 
as to the continuance in force of any treaty 
which has previously been made. It is 
further explicitly specified and agreed 
that all agreements entered into by the 
contracting parties under this treaty shall 
be signed by the President of the United 
States and receive the approval of the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote before it be- 
comes binding upon Great Britain or the 
United States.”” The first branch of this 
is meant to save the Monroe Doctrine ; 
the second to except the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and the third reserves the right 
of the Senate to dissent from any agree- 
ment for submission to arbitration that 
may be made by the executive. 





Whether England will agree to the 
treaty with such amendments cannot 
now be known. The first provision is 
not of great importance. The Monroe 
Doctrine can never be submitted to arbi- 
tration, because it means whatever our 
Government decides that it does mean,and 
it is never stated in the same form by any 
two of its supporters. A proposition the 
exact nature of which cannot be formu- 
lated by its advocates, cgnnot be submit- 
ted to acourt. ‘* Honor’’ and ‘domestic 
or foreign policy,’ too, mean whatever 
we think they mean, and Lord Salisbury 
wanted some such clause inserted ori- 
ginally. The last clause is a notice that 
the Senate means to have a finger in the 
pie, and will not allow Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. McKinley to refer any matter 
without its permission. The exception 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is more se- 
rious, for this presents a subject eminent- 
ly fitted for arbitration. It is a matter 
in actual difference between the two 
countries, and has been the subject of a 
long correspondence. Moreover, it pre- 
sents a question more like one of ordina- 
ry law than most international questions 
—whether one party may withdraw from 
an agreement essentially reasonable and 
beneficial to both, for reasons affecting, 
or supposed to affect, itself. The whole 
object of the treaty is to arbitrate just 
such questions, and, therefore, to begin 
by saying that, not only will we not arbi- 
trate anything that may strike us un- 





favorably at the time, but we will incor- 
porate in the treaty itself a refusal to 
arbitrate the question which just now 
seems to be best fitted for arbitration, ie, 
to say the least, to hazard the treaty. 





The civil-service reformer whom Mr. 
McKinley put at the head of the Treasury 
Department is living up to his princi- 
ples. The appointments of assistant sec- 
retaries sent to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent last week were the selections of Mr. 
Gage, and they are precisely the sort of 
appointments needed for these responsi- 
ble positions—those of men who have had 
long experience in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and have displayed their fitness 
for the work now set before them. Mr. 
Spaulding, after preliminary training, 
held under Harrison the same office that 
is now again given him, while Mr. Howell 
has made his way up by his own merit 
from the humble place of messenger in 
the department. We think this is the 
first time that an assistant-secretaryship 
of the Treasury has been given as a pro- 
motion to a man who entered at the bot- 
tom, but such appointments will not long 
be novelties. The merit system only 
needs to be tried in this final development 
of its principles, and it will justify iteelf 
by the results here as everywhere else. 





The decision of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court last week, declaring unconstitu- 
tional the partisan Republican law for 
controlling the governments of Jersey 
City and Newark, was based on the pro- 
hibition by the Constitution of the State 
of ‘* any local or special law regulating the 
internal affairs of towns or counties.”’ It 
is chiefly notable as a judicial rebuke to 
the New Jersey Republicans for attempt- 
ing the very thing for which they have so 
often raged (provisionally and in plat- 
forms) at the New Jersey Democrats. 
Something may undoubtedly be said 
against spring elections in Jersey City 
and Newark, but the court holds that 
they cannot be abolished in the partisan 
way attempted. Republican leaders are 
reported to be ‘‘stunned’’ by the deci- 
sion. Had not Boss Sewell told them 
the law was aclever move, and guaran- 
teed that the courts would uphold it? 
One of the stunned leaders must be, we 
should say, Gov. Griggs, who favored and 
signed the bill which the Supreme Court 
now tells him is clearly unconstitutional. 
There must be many other things in the 
course of the Republican Legislature just 
adjourned to stun the Governor. But 
who is more to blame than himself? 
When he began making notoriously unfit 
appointments, the Republican leaders 
took it as notice that the reign of ‘‘ maga- 
zioe politics’? was over, and that there 
was no use in even pretending any longer 
to be better than the Democrats. The 
result is a wasted session and bright 
Democratic hopes of carrying the State 
again. 
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TARIFF-MAKING EXTRAORDINARY. 


THE tariff bill which the House passed 
on Wednesday of last week, without 
knowing or caring what it was, is in many 
respects the most extraordinary measure 
of the kind ever heard of, It is without 
a parallel in the manner of its framing. 
It was drawn in secret by eleven men (or, 
rather, six men) who had not even been 
sworn in 4s members of this House. The 
sentiment of the present House was not 
consulted—indeed, as was shown in the 
debate, was in many points of the bill 
distinctly ignored and affronted. Ali ac- 
counts agree that if the House had been 
allowed to vote on certain amendments, 
the bill would have been radically chang- 
ed. But it was not allowed to vote on 
them. Thus a bill drawn in its entirety 
before the present Congress even met, 
was to be imposed from the outside on 
the House, without adequate debate or 
opportunity for amendment, and then 
the Senate and the country were to be 
told that this was the spontaneous voice 
of the House of Representatives ! 

Who framed the bill? Ostensibly, the 
eleven Republican members of the ways 
and means committee of the last House. 
Still more narrowly, six of those members 
voting down five. Accurately, tariff bene- 
ficiaries pulling the strings that move 
their puppets in the committee. How 
can eleven men agree on all the details of 
a complicated tariff ? They cannot. All 
they can agree upon is, as the old cabinet 
member said when asked how thirteen 
men could unite in any given policy, that 
they would rather keep their offices than 
lose them. Mr. Dingley, for example, is 
on record as bitterly opposed to the lead- 
ing schedule of his own bill. The Ding- 
ley bill of the last Congress, with duties 
on wool and woollens at about half the 
rates now proposed, was his idea of what 
the tariff should ba. But now he has 
been outvoted and humiliated in his own 
committee, and isa forced to get up in 
Congress and defend schedules which he 
privately denounces as monstrous. This 
is but typical of the contests which raged 
within the committee on all important 
schedules. Let it be understood, there- 
fore, that the bill now before the Senate 
is the work, not of the House, not of the 
committee on ways and means, but of six 
men, now one set and now another, sub- 
ject to the cajolings or threats of those 
who expect the tariff to put money in 
their purses. 

In view of these admitted facte, the 
demand that the Senate and the country 
take this bill as the product of perfect 
legislative wisdom is a piece of the coolest 
impudence. Mr. Cannon said, the day be- 
fore its passage, that the House would now 
adjourn every three days, the members 
scattering to Old Point Confort and else- 
where to rest from their arduous labors, 
while the country would risa and demand 
that the Senate pass the bill instanter 
and unaltered. But this must haye 


been only Mr. Cannon’s little joke. The 
only rising the country, or the party, 
will do will be to demand that the Sen- 
ate amend the bill into something like 
decency. At any rate, it is perfectly 
certain that the Senate will amend the 
bill extensively. If the House committee 
had three months to work on the tariff, 
the Senate finance committee may rea- 
sonably demand two. A sub-committee of 
four is, in fact, already at work on a mea- 
sure of itsown. To oppose the tariff made 
in the House by six men, a bill will be 
offered in the Senate made by three men. 

These three Senators will do well to 
take advice as to their work from a 
source which Mr. Dingley and his coi- 
leagues seem strangely to have neglected. 
We refer to the recorded views of Wil- 
liam McKinley. That eminent authority 
on tariff legislation must be utterly op- 
posed to the whole proceedings in the 
House respecting the tariff. The Senate 
has only to read the following extract 
| from his speech made in the House on 
April 15, 1878, to be assured that Presi- 
dent McKinley will uphold Senators in 
withstanding Mr. Dingley’s inconsiderate 
attempts to ‘‘ unsettle trade,”’ strike ‘* ter- 
ror to the commercial classes,’ and com- 
mit an ‘act of criminality ”’: 

“If a change is necessary in the present 
tariff system, or in some cases a reduction is 
demanded for the general good, then I answer 
that such reduction or change should be the 
work of tine, and not hastily or inconsiderate- 
ly made. Any change, however seemingly 
trifling, will seriously operate upon the busi- 
ress interests of this country. will unsettle 
trade and disturb values. Even a discus- 
sion of the question is a terror to the com- 
mercial classes ; and we have discovered, 
since the report of the sub-committee of the 
committee of ways and means was given to 
the House and to the country, a marked dis- 
turbance in every avenue of trade and labor. 

‘There can be no justification for an imme- 
diate change of the present system. If a new 
policy is to be inaugurated, or departures are 
to be made from the old, then they should 
have reference to a period of time in the 
future sufficiently remote from the present 
to enable business imen and trades-people 


to prepare for thé new order of things avd 
adjust their trade conformably to it. We 
want in this country no sudden shock to 


further paralyze business. A law passed 
now, to go into effect at once, as proposed bv 
this bill. or in the near future, would be with- 
out justification on the part of this House, 
and, I may almost say, would be an act 
of criminality.” 

The truth is, that the action of the 
House on the Dingley tariff was through- 
out perfunctory in the extreme. The 
debates were without life. A quorum 
was secured each day with difficulty. An 
air of listlessness and indifference per- 
vaded both sides of the House. The bill 
was passed as by those saying, ‘‘ Thank 
God, we are well rid of a knave.’’ Now 
the Senate and tbe conference committee 
are looked to for the real tariff bill. This 
one is confessed in the act to be only a 
rough block made ready for future carv- 
ing. A real revenue bill, such as Mr. 
Dingley might easily have drawn, could 
have been passed speedily and without 
serious objection. The huge nondescript 
..< has chosen to bring forth satisfies no- 





body, certainly not himself; it will he 





subject to amendment beyond recogni- 
tion, to interminable delays and intrigues; 
and, when it finally becomes law, will 
have as good a right to be known as the 
Allison bill, or the Wolcott bill, or the 
Tillman bill, or the Pritchard bill, as to 
bear the name of Dingley. 
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THE PROGRAMWE FOR CURRENCY 
REFORM. 

Tue 7'ribune, which certainly cannot be 
accused of excessive enthusiasm over the 
plan of currency reconstruction, admitted 
editorially on Sunday that ‘‘ the proposal 
to appoint a monetary commission, with - 
instructions to report a bill or bills next 
October, can now be considered without 
fear that the measure will obstruct the 
passage of the revenue bill in the House.”’ 
We believe that if the Republican party 
and the President honestly mean to re- 
deem their reiterated pledges, immediate 
action by the House on this question is 
imperative. Let us see what will be in- 
volved by such prompt consideration of 
the currency-commission bill, and what 
by its postponement to another session. 
A currency commission named in the pre- 
sent session would take testimony during 
the long congressional vacation, and would 
presumably present its bill when Con- 
gress reconvenes early in December. Its 
propositions would doubtless be reinforced 
by Secretary Gage’s first annual report 
to Congress, and possibly by Mr. McKin- 
ley’s message. The bill would, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom, be referred 
to committee, would be reported some 
time during January, and, at best, would 
not pass Congress until well on in the en- 
suing spring or summer. This was ex- 
actly the history of the tariff-:om mission 
bill of 1882. That commission was ap- 
pointed in accordance with a bil intro- 
duced March 20, 1882, passed May 9, and 
approved May 15. The commission made 
its formal report in the following Decem- 
ber; a measure framed partly on the basis 
of the commission’s recommandations was 
introduced that month, reported from 
committee January 11, and finally enacted 
on the.3d of March. Between the first 
consideration of the bill to appoint a se- 
lect commission and the enactment of the 
legis'ation with a view to which the com- 
mission was appointed, almost exactly a 
year elapsed. 

Such is the outlook, even with prompt 
consideration of the currency -commis- 
sion bill. But postponement means a 
very much longer lapse of time before 
the final measure could in any case 
pass into law. Deferred until next ses- 
sion, even the commission bill would 
hardly reach formal discussion before 
January. No commission could possibly 
report before the winter session of next 
year; the actual currency-reform bill, 
then, would not be on its way to actual 
passage until well on ia 1899. Now, it 
is true that even then the present Ad- 
ministration would have two years more 
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of life, but the life of the present Con- 
gress would be nearly ended; and it is 
Congress, not the President, from whom 
the measure of relief must come. It 
will be no unusual experience to find an 
anti-Administration House of Represen- 
tatives returned in the elections of 1898. 

Once actually passed, a measurs for the 
reformation of our currency would rest in 
little danger from a future opposition 
Congress; first, because it is always easier 
to pass a law than to repeal it, and, se- 
cond, because an executive veto would 
thereafter stand as a safe protection. 
But unless such a measure is passed by 
the present Congress, it will very possibly 
be thrown forward again and left to the 
mercy of a Presidential contest. Cur- 
rency reform has at least osteosibly been 
made an Administration policy; an oppo- 
sition House of Representatives is not apt 
to take up such measures with enthu- 
siasm. We are perfectly well aware that 
in some quarters such along and indefi- 
nite postponement would be accepted as 
no misfortune. Toe 7ribune is evident- 
ly one of these secret enemies of the en- 
tire project. In the same editorial from 
which we have already quoted, that news- 
paper, after confessing that the time is 
ripe for consideration of the commission 
measure in the House, advances three 
‘pretended arguments for postponement: 
First, the measure might cause such dif- 
ferences in the Senate as would jeopard- 
ize the tariff bill; second, the currency 
discussion might disturb the trade revi- 
val anticipated by the 7'rilune from the 
new protection schedules; third, the time 
to secure currency reform is during ia- 
dustrial prosperity, not when business is 
in the dumps. 

But there is a short, simple, and con- 
clusive answer to each of these three ar- 
guments for delay. The Z'ribune disin- 
genuously assumes that the measure now 
proposed to be considered is the actual 
currency-reform bill. Nothing of the sort 
is true. Only appointment of an expert 
commission is desired. That our present 
currency is objectionable and fu!l of dan- 
ger is conceded almost unanimously. As 
to the proper measure of reform, opinions 
unquestionably differ; but except Mr. 
Sherman and the 7ribune, we know of 
no statesman or newspaper of any conse- 
quence asserting that the present sys- 
tem is satisfactory. The President cer- 
tainly put himself on record, in his in- 
augural address, against perpetuation of 
the existing evils. A long and almost 
unbroken line of protests against the 
present laws has been contributed by the 
Treasury Secretaries, of both parties, 
duriog fifteen years. Mr. Sherman him- 
self has taken ground decidedly in favor 
of a different and more rational system; 
though, after his usual fashion, he has 
on other occasions occupied a position 
diametrically opposite. To assume, in 
view of all these facts, that a bill to 
appoint commissioners for mere pur- 
poges of examination, inquiry, and advice 
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will jeopardize all other legislation, is 
nonsense. In any case, the commission 
bill would not be likely to reach the Se- 
nate before the tariff debate was ended. 

The plea that a currency-commission 
bill would upset business is too childish 
for serious consideration. All that is 
needed for answer is the query whether 
business interests have such reason to be 
satisfied with the recent working of the 
present system that a plan to investigate 
its notorious defects would cause alarm. 
The third point, that currency reform 
can be better planned in times of high 
prosperity, is contradicted by the expe- 
rience of every civilized community. At 
such times measures of legitimate reform 
cav rarely get a hearing, simply because 
the very fact of profitable business lulls 
the community into a false security. In 
1872, in 1880, in 1891, warnings enough 
were given that the whole basis of our 
paper currency was precarious and doubt- 
ful, but the warnings found no listeners 
until disaster, long invited, came. The 
specie-resumption act in 1875 and the re- 
peal of the silver-purchase law in 1893 
were the outcome of the experience of 
hard times as truly as was the Eoglish 
Government’s resumption law of 1819. It 
is, moreover, a question of considerable 
interest whether, without adequate pro- 
vision now for currency reform, the in- 
dustrial revival so confidently predicted 
by the tariff-tinkers can be reasonably ex- 
pected. If such revival fails to come, 
through deliberate neglect of the pro- 
mised reform, it needs no prophet to poiat 
out the certain fate of this Adminis- 
tration. 





THE ANTI-PROPERTY CRAZE. 
THE decision of the Supreme Court in 
the anti-Trust cise has had one good ef- 
fect: it seems to have suddenly “shut 
up” several newspapers which have for 
some time been doing their utmost to fo- 
ment the craze against property that has 
been this winter sweeping through the 
country. They have stopped bellowing 
about Trusts and monopolies evidently 
because they begin to see from this deci- 
sion what all this will result in. A deci- 
sion that a railway-traffic contract was 
illegal would not have mattered much to 
anybody; but a decision that such a Con- 
gress as ours is omnipotent over the 
whole mass of contracts which regulate 
trade and commerce throughout the 
country, and that we are now living un- 
der a law which makes all contracts ille- 
gal if a majority of the Supreme Court 
think them better out of the way, is an- 
other matter. That this is really what 
the decision amounts to is shown not only 
by the nature of th» construction put 
upon it by the four dissenting judges, but 
by the fact that the old test of reasona- 
bleness is formally repudiated without any 
substitute being advanced. The moment 
reasonableness and unreasonableness are 
abandoned as the test of a contract’s va- 
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lidity, there is nothing left but the deci- 
sion of the court, based on whatever no- 
tion it pleases to follow. Instead of living 
under a system of constitutional law and 
settled rules of property, all the business 
of the country is in the hands of judges 
who are to administer a sort of new cri- 
minal equity of their own (determined by 
what used to be called in England the 
** length of the Charfcellor’s foot’’), under 
which we are to be cent to jail for acts of 
which no one can tell in advance why 
they are not perfectly innocent, and even 
beneficial in their effects. 

No one who does not read the newspa- 
pers with some care for the purpose of 
getting at the actual drift of public sen- 
timent can form an idea of the violence 
which has marked the anti property craze 
during the past year. We have had no- 
thing at all like it before in this country, 
and it has sprung up and raged with all 
the fury of a true craze, coming no one 
could exactly say whence, and tending no 
one could exactly predict whither. When 
we said in the beginning of it that if we 
were going to have a campaign against 
Trusts and monopolies we needed to have 
pointed out first how we were suffering 
from them, we were denounced as being 
the poor man’s enemy, and were told that 
it was no wonder that there was wide- 
spread discontent if such doctrines were 
taught. All last summer and autumn 
the idea was encouraged on every side 
that there was a tremendous demand for 
a crusade against Trusts, monopolies, and 
corporations. It was announced that the 
anti-Trust laws already passed had never 
been enforced because all the attorneys- 
general and district attorneys were cor- 
rupt, and Heaven was implored that Mc- 
Kinsley would do the good work which the 
damnable treachery of Cleveland and Ol- 
ney had prevented. The craze was enor- 
mously stimulated by the heavy Bryan 
vote, the Bryan campaign having been 
openly directed not against gold, but 
against property and the defence by the 
courts of the rights of property. 

When the Legislatures met this win- 
ter, the avalanche of bills launched 
against property was something start- 
ling. Not only new and more stringent 
laws against Trusts, but laws against de- 
partment stores, laws against bargain- 
counters, laws against railways, laws 
against banks, laws against corporations 
were heaped up on the Speakers’ desks, 
as if the statute-books of tbe various 
States were not already full of stringent 
laws against all forms of oppression by 
capital. In this State, already heavily 
taxed, the Comptroller recommended, 
and the Assembly has unanimously pass-. 
ed, a graduated inheritance tax, so as to 
get another ‘‘ whack ’’ at the rascals who 
inherit property ; and another bill direct- 
ed at foreign corporations was prepared 
to break up the abominable practice of 
forming corporations under the laws of 
New Jersey—a bill which the crafty capi- 
talists of New Jersey bad to counteract 
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by getting a fresh law of their own se- 
cretly passed while the anti-Trust lobby 
had its back turned. 

The craze was running its course splen- 
didly down to the moment of the anti- 
Trust decision, and it was speedily be- 
coming clear that it was directed really 
not against Trusts, but against avy form 
of property. To those who are affected 
with the craze, in its legislative form— 
a body of very irresponsible and ignorant 
men hardly known outside the obscure 
“ circles’? from which they get into poli- 
tics and the Legislature—property means 
rich men, and their business is in some 
way to make rich men bleed, That is 
what legislation and taxation mean to 
them. They are not thrifty, and their 
idea of power is to use it as a substitute 
for thrift. Consequently, when they were 
told that Trusts and monopolies and 
combinations and corporations ought to 
be attacked in the interest of the people, 
they were tickled to death. Previously 
they bad been told that attacks on prop- 
erty were immoral, an idea which sadly 
interfered with their aims; now they 
were assured that property itself, or at 
least most of the operations by which 
property is accumulated, were immoral, 
aad a mandate was given them to attack 
it. The craze was evidently calculated 
to be popular with the whole political 
class. 

It has been stimulated, too, very much 
by the extreme cowardice of the owners 
of property. In this city they have for 
generations been so accustomed to find 
it easier to ‘‘ get along’’ by means of 
corruption in some form, that they never 
dreamed of making a fight. When you 
say to a New York millionaire, ‘*‘ Why 
don’t you resent? Why don’t you strug- 
gle? Why don’t you protest?’ he al- 
most always emiles a sad smile, and ex- 
plains that * that isn’t the way to do it.” 
His way of doing it is to buy exemption 
from the law for himeelf, and thus foster 
the very inequalities which in their turn 
serve as fuel for the craze, and so in- 
crease the power of the political bosses 
who plunder him. Now the decision of 
the Supreme Court goes to the bottom 
of the matter, and shows us what attacks 
on property come to. Here is a statute 
which nobody dreamed applied to rail- 
roads, which is construed so as to throw 
into the hands of the very class from 
which the Tweeds and Crokers and Platts 
come, a power over the network of con- 
tracts which are the source of property 
itself, and without which property could 
not have any existence. Hitherto what 
reasonable contracts were made the law 
merely enforced. Now we are told that 
hereafter what contracts we shall be al- 
lowed to make Congress will tell us, and 
this in a decision affecting property val- 
ued at $11,000,000,000, or many times the 
whole national debt. 

What will come next nobody knows, 
but that we are face to face with a craze 
far more serious than any that has pre- 





ceded it, few will be inclined to deny. 
The Granger craze affected railroads; the 
greenback and inflation and silver crazes 
affected the currency and the national 
honor; the Jingo craze endangered peace; 
but this one threatens the whole economic 
fabric, and, what is more, it is a double 
craze: it produces legislation involving in 
confusion everything in the States, and 
at the same time leads Congress to legis- 
late on the same subjects. To judge by 
experience, the political class will not 
give it up until they find out that it is 
not a genuine political movement, but a 
craze. But this we cannot teach them 
by playing into their hands as we have 
been doing hitherto. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that among the contracts 
affected by the anti-Trust decision may 
be even those of newspapers. 








FICTION-FIENDS. 


TuHE action of the Carnegie Free Library 
of Allegheny, Pa., in excluding certain 
writers of fiction from its shelves excited so 
much interest and discussion that the li- 
brarian, Mr.W. M. Stevenson, has thought 
it well toexplain the matter. This he does 
in the March Library Journal. The 
novels in question were not so much ex- 
cluded as refused renewal when read to 
tatters. Nor was the reason assigned 
that the stories were immoral ; they were 
simply silly, slovenly, not strictly litera- 
ture at all. Some of the novels which the 
library, under this ruling, decided not to 
replace when worn out were the works 
of Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, A. C. 
Gunter, and E. P. Roe. The local press 
took the affair very hard, especially the 
laying of audacious hands on the ‘‘ native 
author named Roe”’: did the librarian 
mean to give the lie-to Matthew Arnold ? 
And how could Mr. Stevenson be sure 
that he got all the silly novels out? He 
frankly confessed that he could not. Some 
were still on the shelves, but solely for the 
reason that they were made of ‘‘a little 
better paper’’; as soon as they are worn 
out they, too, will be excluded. 

It‘might be argued that this is really to 
make wood-pulp, not literary quality, the 
standard. But we are not interested in 
this question, nor in other aspects of the 
Carnegie Free Library’s action, so much 
as in some of the incidental observations 
made by Mr. Stevenson on the habits of 
the fiction-ridden classes. One of his dis- 
coveries was that of a sort of free-for all 
competition among school-children to see 
who could read the most novels in a given 
time. One heroic boy averaged a volume 
a day of Alger, ‘‘ Optic,’’ and the like, for 
several weeks running. ‘*A prominent 
educator” disapproved of this, which is 
not strange. That is the way in which 


‘* fiction fiends,’? as Mr. Stevenson sug- 
gestively calls them, are made—not born. 
His study of them in their native haunts 
for six successive years leads him to deny 
a theory advanced by “librarians of 
standing,” and, we may add, by others. 





This is the theory that devotees of Mrs. 
Holmes and E. P. Roe will ‘‘ gradually 
rise tosomething better.” Librarian Ste- 
venson’s experience is that this is abso- 
lutely false. He has “never yet dis- 
covered a case of improvement. Once the 
habit is formed, it seems as difficult to 
throw off as the opium habit.”’ 

No one would be surprised at this, we 
imagine, were it not for the lingering 
power of two respectable fallacies. One 
is that reading in itself isa virtue. Old- 
fashionec parents have been known to 
say complacently that if their boy is 
reading he surely can be taking no harm; 
the acuter moderns are often as much 
alarmed at absorbed reading, as they are 
at preternatural quiet, on the part of 
their children, There is a presumption 
of mischief on foot in either case. Some- 
thing, after all, depends on the thing 
read. But what of all the great men who 
have confessed to a youth of reckless in- 
dulgence in novel-reading? Was not 
Thackeray ‘‘a lazy, idle boy’? who de- 
lighted in ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’? That 
is the second fallacy. Genius may dis- 
port itself for a time in cheap and silly 
reading, but that scarcely proves that 
cheap and silly fiction breeds genius. The 
exuberant and expanding power of a great 
talent may have its fling with books that 
are no books and literature that is mere- 
tricious; but the fact that it succeeds in 
escaping unscathed is no evidence that 
the regimen is just the thing to foster 
talent and taste. Temporary loitering by 
future great men among foo'ish books is 
a very different thing from the prolonged, 
the satisfied, the sottish reading of inane 
novels by the true fiction-fiends. 

Why they should be thought likely to 
free themselves from the lengthening 
chain which they drag at each new story, 
it is hard to see, when one thinks of it. 
Nowhere else is immersion in the dull, the 
inferior, the vulgar, thought of as harm- 
less, much less as a necessary preparation 
for appreciating the bright, the superior, 
the elevated. If we saw a child smearing 
the walls of his nursery with staring reds 
and yellows from his paint-box, we should 
not say, ‘‘ Let be, there is a fine artistic 
taste in the making.”’ But, under the in- 
fluence of the respectable superstitions 
already mentioned, parents contentedly 
watch their children drenching and 
drowning their minds in ill-written books, 
as if this were the predestined way to 
form a good literary taste. Theexamples 
of cultivated and illustrious men who 
became cultivated and illustrious in spite 
of similar youthful indulgences, are urged 
in excuse, with as much solemnity, and 
with about as much relevancy, as the 
good woman displayed who announced 
that her son was to be a philanthropist, 
as she had observed that philanthropists 
were generally wealthy. 

Nobody can stop the reading of fiction 
(if anybody wants to), but we can do some- 
thing to prevent the nourishing of fiction- 
fiends. Everywhere fiction furnishes the 
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great bulk of popular reading. The pub- 
lic library in Salem, Mass., with all the 
noble literary traditions of that town, re- 
ports 84 per cent. as the proportion of 
fiction circulated last year. In Carnegie 
Free Library, situated, as Mr. Stevenson 
points out, ‘‘ in the heart of Presbyterian- 
ism,” in what is largely a residence city, 
with a university, three theological semi- 
naries, and excellent public and private 
schools, the percentage of fiction circulat- 
ed is still higher—90 per cent., in fact. 
Not to stop novel-reading, but to stop in- 
discriminate novel-reading, is the thing 
to aim at. It is unfortunately true that 
there are thousands of readers to whom a 
novel is a novel, and one is as good as an- 
other. They do not crave the vicious or 
the suggestive in fiction—they scarcely 
recognize those or any other qualities 
when they meet them—but they love to 
surrender themselves in complete vacuity 
to any kind of a tale that will keep them 
from thinking. The thing they need tobe 
saved from is their dead monotony of in- 
difference. By a blow on the head, if 
necessary, they must be given the idea 
that one novel, one piece of writing, is 
better than another. They may have to 
take it on authority at first, and find out 
the reasons why later. Therefore we think 
it highly desirable that public libraries 
should begin giving them this blow on the 
head. It might start obscure but, in the 
end, salutary trains of thought in their 
minds if all libraries were to follow the 
example of the Carnegie Free Library, 
and say to them, ‘‘ No, madam (or sir), we 
have not the immortal works of Fleming 
or Clay or Southworth, but we can give 
you Scott or Hawthorne or Thackeray.” 








THE RETURN OF BRADFORD'S HIs- 
TORY. 


THE return to America of Gov. William Brad- 
ford’s manuscript history of Plymouth Plan- 
tation is an event of unusual interest. Years 
ago the desirability of its transfer was sug- 
gested, but it was not until last November 
that steps were taken towards the formal re- 
quest which has now resulted in its delivery, 
by the Chancellor of the Diocese of London, 
to Ambassador Bayard. 

This precious record of the Pilgrims in 
Holland, of their voyage in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth, and of their plantation there, 
covering the years 1602 to 1646, is entirely in 
Bradford’s handwriting. The volume is a fo- 
lio of two hundred and seventy pages, mea- 
suring twelve inches by seven and a half, 
backed with white parchment, soiled, and 
showing marks of much use. It was begun 
about the year 1630, ‘‘and so pieced up at 
times of leisure afterwards,” until 1650. After 
Bradford’s death in 1657, the manuscript was 
used freely by Nathaniel Morton in compiling 
his ‘New England’s Memoriall’ (Cambridge, 
1669), and in his records of the Church at 
Plymouth, 1680. On one of the blank leaves 
at the front is the inscription: ‘‘ This book was 
rit by goefner William Bradford, and gifen to 
his son mager William Bradford, and by him 
to his son mager John Bradford, rit by me 
Samuel Bradford, March 20, 1705.” 

A quarter of a century later it passed into 





the hands of the Rev. Thomas Prince, who 
was then assiduously gathering materials for 
his New England Library, the book-plate of 
which is pasted on another leaf. With the 
book-plate is the following note : 


“Tuesday, June 4. 1728. 
“N. B. Calling at Major John Bradford's 
at Kingston near Plimouth, son of Major 
W™. Bradford formerly Dep Govy' of Pli- 
mouth Colony, who was eldest son of W™. 
Bradford, Esq. their 2¢ Gov’ & author of 
this History ;—y* s‘ Major John Bradford 
ie me several Manuscript Octavoes w° 
e assured me were written with his said 
Grandfather Gov’ Bradford’s own Hand. 
He also gave me a little Pencil Book wrote 
with a Blew-lead Pencil by his s* Father y° 
Dep Gov’. And He also told me y‘ He had 
sent & only lent his s‘ Grandfather Gov’ 
Bradford’s History of Plimouth Colony wrote 
by his own Hand also, to Judg Sewall; and 
desired me to get it of Him or find it out. & 
take out of it what I think proper for my New 
England Chronology; w®* I accordingly ob- 
tained, and This is y* s* History, w° I find 
wrote in y° same Hand-writing as y° Octavo 

Manuscripts above s*. ‘* Thomas Prince. 
‘“*T also mentioned to him my Desire of 
lodging this History in y* New England 
Library of Prints & Manuscripts, w* I had 
been collecting for 23 years, to w° He signi- 
fied his willingness—only y' He might have 

y° Perusal of it while he lived. 
“T. Prince.” 


During Prince’s life, and after his death in 
1758, his books were deposited for safe-keep- 
ing in the steeple-chamber of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Here the Bradford manu- 
script was found by Governor Hutchinson, 
who used it in preparing his ‘ History of the 
Province of Massachusetts-Bay,’ published in 
1767, and this is the last mention of its pre- 
sence in America. How or when it disap- 
peared can only be surmised. At the time of 
the British occupation of Boston, the Old 
South Church was used for a riding-school by 
the soldiers. Among the books carried away 
by them was Governor Bradford’s ‘ Letter- 
Book,” which was taken to Halifax and used 
for wrapping-paper in a grocer’s shop, where 
the remaining fragments were found and 
rescued some time afterwards. For eighty 
years the ‘‘ History” was given up as lost. 

In 1844 there was published in London the 
first edition of a ‘History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America,’ by Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, in which ex- 
tracts were made from a certain manuscript 
history of the Plantation at Plymouth, re- 
ferred to as being in the library of the Bishop 
of London at Fulham Palace. This was fol- 
lowed by Rev. J. S. M. Anderson’s ‘ History 
of the Church of England in the Colonies,’ 
the second volume of which appeared in 1848, 
and in this work references were made to 
‘‘ Bradford’s MS. History of Plymouth Colo- 
ny,” in possession of the Bishop of London. 

The later history of the manuscript is well 
known—how, in 1855, it was identified as the 
long-lost waif from the New England Li- 
brary ; how widespread an interest was ex- 
cited by its discovery ; and how it was tran- 
scribed, and published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society as a special volume in 1856, 
under the able editorship of Dr. Charles 
Deane. Finally, in 1896, a facsimile repro- 
duction was issued in a sumptuous folio vol- 
ume, edited by John A. Doyle of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

Much credit is due to Senator George F. 
Hoar for starting the movement that has led 
to the restoration of the volume. The act of 
our English cousins in complying with the 
request is a pledge of mutual good feeling, 
which, it is hoped, will ever be preserved urf- 
broken, 








THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 


BomsBay, March 1, 1897. 

THE plague began in Bombay early in Sep- 
tember. Its presence in the city was sedu- 
lously concealed. Neither police nor munici- 
pality thought fit to let it be known that the 
Great Death had entered the town. Yet only 
by the spread of this knowledge could means 
be taken to prevent the growth of the disease. 
No adequate means was taken. The plague 
was allowed to run its course from the begin- 
ning. It grew under official reticence, as it 
flourished in the gloom of the tenements where 
it started. Dirt, darkness, and concealment 
strengthened it. The native inhabitants per- 
sonally provided the first, their houses the 
second, the municipality the third. 

But in September the disease progressed 
slowly. No alarm was felt. A few more 
deaths than usual were registered from day to 
day. The plague took its own time, rooting 
itself gradually but firmly, unimpeded by na- 
tives or Europeans. The former did not know 
what was killing them. The latter suspected 
the truth, but remained passive. No notice 
was issued to the tourists, who were even then 
beginning to embark for their winter’s holi- 
day; and no care was taken to separate the 
plague-patients from others. But further 
concealment shortly became impossible. The 
natives grew anxious. They died mysterious- 
ly, awfully; and they died in increasing num- 
bers. The news got abroad. The reluctant 
municipality found it necessary to publish a 
statement. Toward the end of September the 
announcement was formally made that the 
bubonic plague was in the city. The natives 
began to slip away. The daily trains leaving 
the city became somewhat crowded. Little 
was said, but the people feared. However, 
there was as yet no general appearance of 
terror. The October tourists arrived as usual. 
They made inquiries, but were all met by the 
smiling hotel-keepers with the same answer: 
‘The Little Sickness? Ah, it is not important. 
A few cases perhaps among the natives. There 
is really no cause for apprehension.” So the 
tourists filled the hotels and drove along the 
Esplanade, visiting the bazaars, and taking 
their afternoon’s outing on the Queen’s Road. 
Beside the Queen’s Road the burning-ghats of 
the Hindus were more steadily occupied than 
before; and here and there in the bazaars a 
shop or two would have the shutters closed. 
The visitors did not notice either fact. The 
papers were still very quiet about the matter. 
Why frighten away trade? Keep still. That 
was the motto of the municipality and of the 
papers. 

It was now the last week of October. The 
bazaars were still full. The exodus of a few 
thousand made no appreciable difference in 
the appearance of a town of nearly a million. 
Fifteen deaths a day from plague were re- 
ported, twenty deaths, thirty deaths. Then 
happened the incident in connection with the 
Queen's statue. This statue, the pride of Bom- 
bay, was found one morning smeared with tar 
and decorated with a necklace, especially in- 
sulting, of native slippers. The perpetrators 
of the act have never been discovered, but the 
excitement produced was intense and lasting. 
From this time on, the underlings of the na- 
tive population, ignoring the deaths of the 
past, attributed those that occurred and were 
still to occur to the fateful wrath of the 
Queen, whom the ignorant regard asa divini- 
ty armed with occult. powers. Then finally, 
after weeks of inaction, in face of a danger 
recognized too late, came the demand for se- 
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gregation. The demand was made by the pa- 
pers, but, with one or two exceptions, it was 
made timidly. Would it not be better to se- 
gregate the plague-patients ? asked the Anglo- 
Indian editors. This inquiry met with a howl 
of indignation on the part of the native pa- 
pers and the native populace. Segregate the 
sick, intrude on domestic privacy, violate 
caste feeling? Infamous proposal! The pro- 
posal was dropped for the time, or only weak- 
ly renewed. So the plague increased. 

But now the tourists had caught the alarm 
and were off at once. The landlords could not 
keep them by any soft persuasion. The Little 
Sickness got at last its true name. One spoke 
of it no longer, but whispered of the mahi- 
mari, the Great Death. The populace, fearing 
more the suggestion of segregation than the 
disease itself, departed in larger bodies. Every 
outgoing train was full. The coasting steam- 
ers carried sick and hale alike to other seaport 
towns, returning, as in the case of the infected 
third-class carriages on the trains, which no 
one thought of disinfecting, to pick up new 
crowds, and, with the germs of disease lodged 
in compartment and cabin, to make sick those 
that were well, and carry the plague again to 
other ports. People began to die more rapid- 
ly, more suddenly. A reign of terror set in. 
For now the credulous natives had conceived 
a new idea—an idea absurd, fantastic, but 
deeply implanted in the minds not only of the 
lowest classes, but of the higher stratum re- 
presented by the small dealers and the domes- 
tic servants. This was that the Queen, in re- 
venge for the insult offered to her statue, had 
demanded the livers of thirty thousand inha- 
bitants of Bombay. Who can say whence 
originated so silly a tale? But to these child- 
ish natives it was no tale, and there was no 
foolishness in it. It was dread reality. Hence, 
said they, this strange demand for segrega- 
tion ; hence the proposal that the sick should 
be taken to the hospital. Who that enters the 
hospital returns? The sick are butchered to 
avenge the Queen. So they fled. Whole 
families, men, women, and children, taking 
their sick with them, crowded to the railway 
stations. Often the sick died upon the train ; 
often, before the family reached the station. 
Then they were left in the street. 

Meantime stricter measures of relief had 
been taken. The natives were told peremp- 
torily that all their sick must be carried to the 
hospital, that segregation would be enforced 
by the police, and by the military if neces- 
sary, and that every home must suffer the 
visits of the newly appointed vigilance com- 
mittee. Not without a struggle were these 
things accomplished—a struggle that revealed 
to the depths how superficial is the civiliza- 
tion of the uneducated masses of the country. 
Most prominent in all attempts to combat 
sanitary regulations were the Mussulmans. 
They met in a huge assembly to ‘‘ discuss” 
segregation. After the plan and its necessity 
had been fully explained to them, they gave 
their answer unanimously: ‘‘ Down with the 
hospital. We will not be segregated. Prayer 
is our medicine. The mosque is our hospital.” 
This was the reply of the Mohammedans. The 
Hindus, more timid, said nothing, but they 
ran away more than ever. 

December came, and with the colder wea- 
ther the plague assumed more formidable pro. 
portions.. Then for the first time the Euro- 
peans applied themselves seriously tu the 
work of cleansing the foul city. It was a 
fearful task. Squalid lanes, burdened with 
filth ; dark, ill-ventilated houses, saturated 
with drainage and continually damp—such 





were the resting and breeding places of the 
plague. The committee that heroically labor- 
ed to cleanse these stables reported a curious 
fact. Bombay is well supplied with water, a 
tap in every house. This very abundance of 
fresh water was one of the worst features of 
the case, for the shiftless tenants were found 
in many instances to have turned on the tap 
at some remote period and never to have turn. 
ed it off again. Day after day water con- 
tinued to run or drip in the vile little dens of 
their nasty hovels, falling constantly on the 
mud floor, and breeding all the disease that 
darkness and slime can engender. Many of 
the rooms had no light at all. The commit- 
tee’s first task was to break a hole in the roof 
and admit the sun; then to solder the tap and 
prevent more water from running upon the 
reeking floor. All this was met with angry 
protests, but it was done. The tenants were 
ordered to go to the street for water. Their 
houses were dried. The committee made seve- 
ral frightful discoveries. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to find a plague-patient hidden in 
the house; not uncommon, either, to find a 
dead body with a living patient beside it, both 
concealed in the same room, neither case hav 
ing been reported to the police. Many of the 
houses were simple sinks of drainage, their 
floors covered with refuse and soaked with 
urine—animals and men having the same habi- 
tation and the same habits. As fast as possi- 
ble these nurseries of the plague were cleansed. 
Wherever a death occurred, a red ring was 
painted on the front wall of the house. On 
some of these wretched tenements one saw 
four, five, even seven or eight such rings ; and 
the house was still inhabited. 

By the end of December more than a third 
of the population was fled. The disease was 
now firmly established in half a dozen places 
in the North and in several in the South. The 
upper towns of the Deccan became secondary 
plague centres. From Karachi the pestilence 
spread up through Sind. Here it assumed new 
violence. Forin Bombay a patient might live 
two or three days, but when the plague first 
broke out in Karachi the sick man lived only 
three hours from the time the disease mani- 
fested itself. No dispersion abroad, however, 
loosened its grip on Bombay. It raged there, 
and has continued to rage, with even new 
power, sparing not even the children, as it did 
three years ago in Hong-Kong, but carrying 
off natives of every age. 

Something beastly about it makes the 
plague peculiarly loathsome. The suffering 
is great, though not more severe than in 
many other diseases. But its aspects are dis- 
gusting. It is a disease of pigs and rats. One 
saw the latter lying dead everywhere about 
the city, their entrails plucked out, picked to 
pieces by the ravenous crows, the scavengers 
of Bombay. And the people fell in the streets 
like the rats. So great was their aversion to 
the hospital that, when a poor wretch found 
on himself the sure sign, he would wander up 
and down, secretive as an animal, till he sud- 
denly dropped dead. The chief sign of the 
disease is a swelling beneath the armpits. 
When this appears thereisnomorehope. Nor 
is it well to live, for the few that have sur- 
vived became hopelessly paralytic. But the 
known instances of survival are confined to 
Europeans and Eurasians. In the case of na- 
tives death usually comes at the latest within 
a few days of the appearance of the first signs, 
headache, fever, vomiting,and glandular swell- 
ings. But the period of incubation may be 
much longer than this, for eleven days have 
been known to elapse between the time when 





one victim, a Parsee, left town to locate him- 
self in a perfectly healthy environment in the 
mountains and the time when the disease de- 
clared itself, after which the patient lived but 
three days. 

The new year beganin mourning. The na- 
tive town was like a vast cemetery. The 
copper-bazaar, the gay centre of Hindu life, 
echoed only to the wail of them that accom- 
panied the dead. On the Kalbadevi Road, 
where, so dense is the customary throng, one 
cannot ordinarily drive at all without stop- 
ping every moment, one could now pass ata 
gallop from end to end, and never touch a 
living creature. Day and night the acrid 
smoke from the burning-ghats floated across 
the city. Their fires never went out, yet 
there were more corpses than could be burn- 
ed, waiting their slow turn. The Mohamme- 
dan graveyards too were full. There are 
a couple of them, one on the Queen’s road, 
one on the Grant Road, both in the heart of 
the city. Some day they may be instrumental 
in bringing a renewal of the plague upon 
Bombay. Even now the awakened municipa- 
lity is trying to persuade the Mussulmans to 
bury their dead out of town. This request is 
met with stern refusal. 

In the last two months the events of No- 
vember and December have merely been re- 
peated with greater effect. More have pe- 
rished daily. According to carefully estimat- 
ed (not the official) numbers, a thousand a 
week died of plague in Bombay in the latter 
part of December, nearly two thousand a 
week in February. Otherwise there is no 
change except in the new field of action on 
the part of the plague. Till the middle of 
December only the natives, a term embracing 
Hindus and Mussulmans, were attacked. Then 
the Great Death seized on the Parsees. By 
the middle of January they too were in swift 
exodus from the town. The woful city is 
now nearly depopulated, yet, despite dimi- 
nished numbers, the death-rate from the plague 
has almost doubled within the past month. 

But death is not the only ill of the plague, 
for indirectly also the suffering has been 
great. Trade has left the town; all ports are 
closed to it. Merchants sit idle; mechanics 
starve. Many are living on borrowed money, 
at one hundred and eighty per cent. interest 
per annum. What poor man recovers his 
feet when once the usurer of India has him 
fast? Most heavily does the loss of business 
weigh upon the artisans of the bazaars, whose 
work in gold, silver, and copper finds now no 
purchasers. The dealers in fancy goods, the 
shawl sellers, the ivory-workers, the carvers 
of sandal-wood, suffer most bitterly. They 
sell absolutely nothing. Even in the best sea- 
sons they lived from hand to mouth, but it 
was their own hand. They live now from the 
hands of charity or in that of usury. The 
menial classes have left town to such an ex- 
tent that necessary sanitary labor cannot be 
pfoperly performed. Since the middle of De- 
cember the domestic servants have been run- 
ning away, frequently leaving their wages, 
and many families are wholly dependent on 
the services of coolies taken directly from in- 
fected districts. Most of the city sweepers 
and cleaners have fled also, and but few re- 
main to do work so imperative for the preser- 
vation of the city from other forms of dis- 
ease; though, as if all were left to the plague, 
other sicknesses than thisarerare. The grave- 
diggers too and the carriers of the dead are 
hard to obtain, and funerals must often be 
delayed on this account. But such delay 
means risk of life to others. In the case of 
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some of the religious bodies only a particular 
caste, few in number, may do this work, and 
in these circumstances it is occasionally im- 
possible to find bearers to whom the corpse 
may be intrusted. Then sometimes fear de- 
scends suddenly upon the bearers, even as 
they walk with their burden of danger through 
the deserted streets, and they set down the 
body of him that has died of the plague and 
escape in haste, lest death come upon them 
from the dead. Such are but a few of the 
varied forms of distress that the plague has 
brought in its train. 

Thus far the Europeans, including Anglo- 
Indians, have escaped with very few deaths. 
Some of those registered as such in the papers 
are really deaths from among the Eurasians, 
whose habits are rather those of natives than 
of Europeans. Of the latter, a few brave 
physicians and nurses have died; but it is 
generally conceded that, unless a European 
has been for some time in direct contact with 
plague-patients, he is safe. Not to speak of 
the personal habits of Englishmen as contrast- 
ed with those of the natives, the former live 
in cleaner houses than do any of the natives 
or Parsees, and eat more strengthening food. 
For weakness, as well as diet, invites disease; 
and in this year of famine the native popula- 
tion has lived as only natives and cattle can, 
picking up the scantiest sustenance and half- 
starved for more than six months. As for the 
Parsees, although their personal habits are 
more wholesome than those of the Hindus, yet 
their domestic arrangements are often not 
much above the native standard. For this 
reason the vultures on the Towers of Silence 
have feasted in the last two months as they 
never feasted before; for when the plague 
finally began to work among the Parsees it 
worked quickly and steadily. In this Parsee 
mode of disposing of the dead there lies, more- 
over, a new danger to the unhappy town. The 
birds are often satiated, and will not perform 
their office; while the corpses of the dead lie 
exposed, naked, polluting the air, till the vul- 
tures again grow hungry. Of tourists there 
are not many left anywhere in India; in Bom- 
bay there are none, for more than a few hours 
atatime. They are apparently in no great 
peril, but it is perhaps well for them to hurry 
through the city and take to the steamers as 
quickly as possible. 

E, WASHBURN Hopkins. 








MURAT. 


Paris, March 24, 1897, 

Count Murat has just given to the public 
au important episode in the life of Murat, 
under the title of ‘Murat, Lieutenant of 
the Emperor in Spain (1808), from his In- 
edited Correspondence and Original Docu- 
ments.’ This correspondence was left him 
by the Count de Mosbourg, who died only 
a few years ago, having done good service in 
French diplomacy, and having in 1870 been 
sent from Carlsruhe, where he was minister 
plenipotentiary, to Vienna, where he took for 
a while the direction of the French embassy. 
M. de Mosbourg was very well known and 
much liked in Paris society. He was the son 
of a compatriot and comrade of Murat, whom 
the latter attached to his fortune when he 
became Grand Duke of Berg, and whom he 
made Count of Mosbourg and minister of 
finance of the principality. In 1808 Count 
Mosbourg followed Murat to Naples, and re- 
mained minister of finance to the new King 
throughout his reign. When Joachim lost his 





crown and his life, M. de Mosbourg returned 
to France; he continued to be the faithful 
adviser of the ex-Queen, who had taken the 
name of Lipona (an anagram of Napoli); he 
entered the Chamber of Deputies after the 
Revolution of 1830, and was made a peer in 
1837. He had prepared materials for a com- 
plete Life of Murat, but died before having 
accomplished his work. His son, who was in 
the diplomatic service, did not use the docu- 
ments which his father had left him ; he be- 
queathed them in turn to Count Murat, who 
has undertaken to give us an account of the 
period of 1808, during which Murat was Na- 
poleon’s lieutenant in Spain. He has placed 
at the beginning of his work an introduction 
from the hand of the first Count de Mosbourg, 
which is too apologetic, and cannot be con. 
sidered as of great historical value. If we 
wish to have the real Murat before our eyes, 
we must not be satisfied with such pages, but 
must seek in a number of memoirs many 
sketches taken from life. 

Joachim Murat was born March 25, 1767, 
at Bastide-Fortuniére, a small village in the 
neighborhood of Cahors, of which his father 
was postmaster. He was the sixth child, and 
the third of three boys. As his father was 
also an agent of the Talleyrands, who had 
great estates in the country, he was destined 
for the Church, where it was hoped that the 
Talleyrand family would assure his future; but, 
seeing a regiment on the way from Auch to 
Carcassonne, he enlisted on February 23, 1787. 
We can trace from this date all his move- 
ments ; you will find them in a curious vol- 
ume, recently published, on ‘The Family of 
Napoleon,’ by M. Frédéric Masson—a volume 
of which I shall have to speak by and bye. 
I will only say that Murat, whom Masson 
paints as having an ‘‘air casseur, black hair, 
eyes like coal, and an iron constitution,” threw 
himself with a sort of fury into the revolu- 
tionary movement. He says in a letter to the 
Convention ‘‘that he is a true sans-culotte, 
son of a peasant”; he changes for atime his 
name of Murat into that of Marat, one of the 
gods of the sans-culottes. His great fortune 
began at Mondovi, when he charged with the 
20th dragoons the remains of the Piedmon- 
tese army, the old Stengel having fallen on 
the battlefield, and when Napoleon sent him 
to the Directory to take the news of his vic- 
tory. ‘‘ Murat,” says Bourrienne, ‘‘by the 
beauty of his exterior, his physical strength, 
the elegance of his manners, the pride of his 
look, and his brilliant audacity in battle, re- 
sembled less a republican soldier than the 
knights depicted by Ariosto and Tasso. The 
nobility of his face made you promptly forget 
the vulgarity of his birth.” Compare this por- 
trait with that drawn by the Countess Potocka 
when Murat wasin Poland: ‘Prince Murat 
announced that he would visit me, and came 
with a numerous following. He wasa large 
man, or rather a tall man, with a soi-disant 
handsome face, yet displeasing, as it lacked 
nobility and was entirely devoid of expres- 
sion. He had the majestic bearing of the 
actors who play the part of kings.” 

In his Introduction, M. de Mosbourg 
gives a letter written by Murat to his father 
from Alexandria on July 28, 1799. He an- 
nounces the brilliant successes obtained by 
the French over the Ottoman army (he spells 
ottomane *‘ hotomane”’); he had been himself 
wounded by a pistol-shot, but adds that he is 
not disfigured. ‘‘Say to the belles, if there be 
any, who, after a year’s absence, have kept a 
coeur sensible for me, that Murat, if not as 
handsome, will ever be as brave in love.” 








This is the same Murat who sent to Coun- 
tess Potocka, by an aide-de-camp, the key to 
little apartments in her own palace, where 
he wished her to meet him. The Countess pre- 
tended not to understand and sent the key to 
her mother. On the famous day of the 18th 
Brumaire, Murat played a most important 
part, and may be said to have made an Empe- 
ror. Napoleon gave him hissister Caroline fora 
wife. We find in the appendix to the volume 
the preamble of the marriage contract; the 
witnesses were Napoleon, First Consul; Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, minister plenipotentiary of 
the French Republic at Rome; Lucien Bona- 
parte, Minister of the Interior ; Louis Bona- 
parte, chef de brigade, 

Murat’s deeds from the 18th Brumaire to 
Tilsit belong to history. It was only after 
Tilsit that Napoleon resolved to intervene in 
Spain, and to include the Spanish Peninsula in 
the vast system of kingdoms which should be 
the vassals of France. He supposed that his 
alliance with the powerful empire of the 
north would make it easy for him to place 
members of his family on every throne. 
Charles IV. had occupied the throne of Spain 
since 1788. He was married to the Infanta 
Maria Louisa of Parma, his cousin-german, 
who had absolute power over him. She was 
herself under the influence of Manuel Godoy, 
who was her lover, and whom she had made 
Prime Minister. Godoy had married Dofia 
Louise de Bourbon, cousin-german of the 
King ; he was, to use the words of Napoleon, 
the true King of Spain. The inner dissen- 
sions of the Spanish court scandalized Europe; 
the King and his son, the Prince of the As- 
turias, were hostile to each other, and each of 
them implored the help of Napoleon against 
the other. Napoleon committed an immense 
mistake in interfering in Spain. Haunted by 
the memory of Louis XIV., he said to bis 
ministers: ‘‘I have made France greater and 
more powerful than she was under Louis XIV. 
Ought I not to repeat with him, ‘ There are ne 
longer any Pyrenees’?” He saw more clearly 
afterwards, and he confessed at St. Helena, 
that he was wrong in dethroning the dynasty 
of the Bourbons. To be sure, Charles 1V. was — 
‘+usé,” but Napoleon could have given a libe- 
ral constitution to Spain under Ferdinand, his 
son. a 

Godoy opened the doors of Spain to Napo- 
leon, allowing him by a military convention 
to send 25,000 men to Lisbon by land, and to 
introduce 40,000 more if the English entered 
Spain in force. Junot crossed the frontier of 
Portugal with 28,000 men. At the same time 
Murat received the command of an expedition 
to Madrid, but he was kept in the dark about 
the object of his expedition as well as of the 
negotiations which were taking place between 
Napoleon and the Spanish court. Nominally, 
Napoleon was at peace with the King of Spain, 
but Murat received orders to occupy the cita- 
del of Pampeluna. Murat believed that Na- 
poleon intended to exile Godoy, to marry a 
princess of his own family to the Prince of the 
Asturias, and to make an expedition against 
Gibraltar. He was surprised when he was 
ordered to occupy the Spanish fortresses on 
the frontier. 

Murat was well received in Spain, being 
looked upon at first as a liberator, as the man 
who would put an end to the insolent tyranny 
of Godoy. On his way to Madrid, at Casti- 
llejo, Murat heard that a palace revolution had 
taken place at Aranjuez. Charles IV. had 
been forced to abdicate; Godoy, who had 
been in danger of his life, had been impris- 
oned. Murat entered Madrid at the head of 
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forty thousand men. As soon as he heard this 
news, Napoleon offered the throne of Spain to 
his brother Louis, then King of Holland, and 
spoke of joining Holland to France. In his 
letter of March 27, 1808, to Louis, he asks him 
to answer categorically, ‘‘ for it was necessary 
that such a thing should be done before avow- 
ing having thought of it.” Louis refused the 
offer ; but this letter shows conclusively that 
Napoleon had from the beginning intended to 
dethrone the Bourbons of Naples. He refused 
to recognize Ferdinand as King after the 
revolution of Aranjuez, and affected to con- 
sider the abdication of Charles IV. as forced. 
Murat was kept in ignorance of the real pro- 
jects of Napoleon. He had, however, spon- 
taneously refused to recognize the Prince of 
the. Asturias, and had offered Charles IV. an 
asylum in his army; he had extended his 
protection to Godoy. 

Savary arrived with the Emperor’s instruc- 
tions. He confided to Murat that the Emperor 
destined the crown of Spain for one of his 
brothers, that it was necessary that King 
Charles IV., the Queen, the Prince of the As- 
turias, and Godoy should all be persuaded to 
come to France, where he would obtain from 
the royal family the cession of the Spanish 
throne. Murat was surprised, but said that he 
would, ‘‘though with regret, work on this 
new plan.” Savary persuaded the Prince of 
the Asturias to go towards Napoleon and to 
meet him in France. In leaving Madrid, Fer- 
dinand became, in fact, the prisoner of Sava- 
ry. He travelled, escorted by French troops, 
to Burgos, to Vittoria; there he remained a 
little while, waiting for an answer to a letter 
which he had sent to Napoleon. The answer 
came from Bayonne (April 16, 1808), obscure 
and vague. Ferdinand, more perplexed than 
before, rushed on, against the advice of his 
friends and notwithstanding the attitude of 
the Spaniards, to Irun and Bayonne. Napo- 
leon told him, at their first interview, that the 
Bourbons would cease to reign in Spain, and 
offered him in exchange for his rights the 
throne of Etruria and the hand of one of his 
nieces. On April 25, Napoleon, speaking of 
Ferdinand, wrote to Talleyrand: ‘‘The King 
of Prussia is a hero in comparison with the 
Prince of the Asturias. He has not yet spoken 
a word; he is indifferent to everything, very 
material, eats four times a day, and has no 
notion of anything.” 

The comedy of Bayonne, where father and 
son rivalled each other in servility to Napo- 
leon, has been often told. It was followed by 
the bloody insurrection of Madrid and by the 
long and terrible drama of the Spanish war. 
Murat left Spain at the end of July, 1808. 
Had he ever thought of becoming himself 
King of Spain? Count Murat dares not answer 
this question in the negative. Napoleon, who 
afterwards made him King of Naples, could 
as well have made him King of Spain, and 
Murat would probably have defended the 
crown of the Peninsula better than the mild 
and timid King Joseph. Did Murat, during 
his short stay in Spain, compromise in any 
way the interests of France? The ‘Memorial 
of St. Helena’ insinuates thatthe Grand Duke 
of Berg thought more of his own interests 
than of the interests of Napoleon; but the 
conduct of Murat at the Restoration did not 
induce in the ‘Memorial’ any indulgence for 
Murat. It seems to have been the special 
object of Count Murat, in the somewhat con- 
fused and Jaborious volume which he has pub- 
lished with the help of the documents left by 
M. de Mosbourg, to exonerate Murat from the 
accusation of the ‘Memorial.’ I will add that 





in the ‘Memorial’ Napoleon is very severe on 
himself, in this affair of Spain, and does not 
hesitate to condemn his policy as the greatest 
blunder of his reign. 





Correspondence. 


PIONEER WOMEN STUDENTS IN GER.- 
MANY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The communication in your issue of 
March 25 on the experience of an American 
woman at the University of Géttingen will, 
I imagine, prove of great interest not only to 
the large number of American ladies who are 
either at the present time studying in Ger- 
many or are preparing to do so, but also to 
the students of the sterner sex who, during 
the last few years, have watched with interest 
and sympathy the persistent struggles of Ame- 
rican girls to gain recognition at German uni- 
versities. 

Not more than six or eight years ugo the 
presence of a woman in the class-room was of 
rare occurrence, and many an American stu- 
dent will be instantly reminded by this letter 
of bitter experiences which their American sis- 
ters were obliged to undergo in their efforts 
to obtain admission to university work. As I 
read the letter, the experience of two Ameri- 
can girls at the University of Leipzig came 
quickly into my mind; the account of trials 
and disappointments was given me by the 
ladies themselves. At that time there were 
few American women attending lectures in 
the University ; in our department but two. 
According to their statement there was no 
law governing the admission of women, but 
the individual professors admitted or denied 
admission according to their personal whims. 
I presume the conditions are much the same 
at the present time. 

Of her efforts in gaining admissions to lec- 
tures, one of the ladies, Miss F » met with 
the following success : Professor S re- 
ceived her with the utmost consideration 
when she called, and urged her kindly to at- 
tend freely any lectures that would be of inter- 
est to her ; Professor W gave her a cool 
reception, but did not deny her request; but 
Professor H , the moment she made 
known her desires, treated her with the most 
unmistakable rudeness. He stormed and 
stamped, raged at the impertinence of Ame- 
rican women in presuming to take such steps, 
and finally refused her and (to make it more 
evident) all other women admission to his lec- 
tures as long as the law gave him the necessa- 
ry power. This last adventure, quite natural- 
ly, caused Miss F many bitter tears. 

Not long afterwards I happened to be speak. 
ing to Professor W of the American 
ladies attending his courses. ‘‘I see you have 
some of my countrywomen in your courses,” 




















I ventured to say. ‘‘I presume you are in 
sympathy with this new movement on the 
part of women?” ‘ Na,” answered the Pro- 


fessor, “‘I can’t quite admit that. Fraulein 
F. came to me and asked whether I was 
willing that she should attend my courses ; 
and I told her it was a matter of indifference 
to me—she could attend if she liked. I will 
tell you privately, however [this was addressed 
to me], I don’t quite like women in my class.” 

A report was current in the University at 
that time to the effect that a certain Junior 
Professor of Latin, who had one or more 
young ladies among his hearers, happened to 











speak of Minerva in one of his lectures. At 
the mention of this name he hesitated, gave 
a shy glance in the direction of the ladies, and 
remarked: ‘Gott sei Dank! We have dis- 
ciples of this most favored goddess still among 
us.” The Herren Studenten enjoyed the joke 
immensely ; not so the ladies. 

But the effort to obtain access to the lecture- 
room was by no means all the difficulty that 
lay in the path of the plucky lady students of 
that day; the attitude of the student body 
was not always encouraging. This aspect of 
the case interested us particularly, and ob- 
servation easily proved to us that, in general, 
the presence of women in the class-room was 
not agreeable to the students. They were 
then inclined to look upon the sphere of wo- 
man as something quite different. Openly, 
the bearing of the students was not often rude, 
but privately the Amerikanerinnen were sub- 
ject to not a little criticism. Miss F——, for 
example, passed under the name of Walkiire, 
though no one could ever defend the appro- 
priateness of the term, since Miss F—— was 
by no means fierce and warlike in appearance. 
The other Jady was called Minerva, a name 
which possibly originated in the story given 
above; at any rate, the appellative was ap- 
propriate, for she was a student of rare ability. 

The young ladies usually entered the hall 
either a little early or a little late, in order to 
avoid the crowd of students; at their entrance 
a student would occasionally whisper under his 
breath: ‘‘Da kommt die Walkie,” or some 
remark in like vein, but never anything that 
was really objectionable. At the Kneipe, the 
conversation often turned upon the Ameri- 
kanerinnen, but the presence of American 
student-members, in all probability, served to 
temper the more unpleasant remarks. As the 
year wore on, we all roticed that these lady 
students attracted less and less attention; in 
fact, the ladies became a matter of course. I 
imagine their presence in the lecture-room is 
now—even after so few years—a familiar sight 
in most German universities. 

The American lady students deserve great 
credit for their persistence and courage in this 
particular work; they are not only ‘‘ pioneers” 
for the cause of higher education of women in 
this country, but also benefactors of the ever- 
increasing number of German women who 
are, as yet modestly, demanding greater ad- 
vantages for education. G. T. F. 

BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 





ANOTHER HOMERIC QUESTION. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 


Smr: As our educators are everywhere 
making earnest efforts to secure for our col- 
leges uniformity in entrance requirements, 
I want to see if the leaders in the movement 
can be induced to throw the weight of their 
influence against a pedagogical mistake of 
the first magnitude, which yet is so firmly 
rooted that it will need resolute attack from 
our most influential men to overthrow it. I 
refer to the practice of making Homer one of 
the authors to be read by boys preparing for 
college. It really seems so plainly opposed 
to every sound educational maxim that one 
might suppose it to be necessary only to call 
attention to it in order to effect a change. 


-For in what other study do we find such an 


extraordinary violation of natural procedure 
as this way of passing at once from Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Anabasis’ to Homer—from the work 
selected as the easiest for beginners to the one 
that is at the furthest remove in all the things 
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important for a beginner, save in the one 
matter of simplicity cf the ideas presented ? 

What does a beginner need in such a lan- 
guage as Greek? He needs to get a firm and 
sure hold on the forms. He must get a good 
stock of wo7ds, and must learn the main prin- 
ciples of syntax. And, as he proceeds along 
these lines of work, he wants to be certain that 
what he has learned can bea reasonably de- 
pended upon; otherwise he feels that he is 
building on a shaky foundation, and that 
makes him lose confidence. If he cannot per- 
ceive the reign of law in what he is learning, 
his mental corner-stone is pulled from under 
him. Hence he should, in Greek as well as in 
Latin or French or German, be kept at work 
in the standard dialect until his acquaintance 
with it is fairly satisfactory. And when he 
does pass to another dialect, is it not sound 
sense, and therefore sound pedagogy, tu take 
up the one that will create the minimum of 
wrench between the old and the new? This 
means that the natural transition from Attic 
prose is to Herodotus, and surely the themes 
of which he wrote are as well worth reading 
as are those in Homer. But when aboy reads 
three or four books of the ‘ Anabasis’ and is 
then put into Homer, he finds himself almost 
ina new language, with no sure guide as to 
forms or syntax, and he soon begins a guess- 
ing process which takes the place of steady and 
orderly progression. And yet this violent 
transfer is forced upon boys even in this en- 
lightened age, and that, too, in the very lan- 
guage that is acknowledg-d to bs the most 
difficult of the four that are usually studied in 
our colleges; the language that is most suc- 
cessfully assailed because of the poor results 
obtained after years of hard study. 

Just imagine a class in French or German 
pliumped into a dialect with no more founda- 
tion in the modern language than boys have 
in Attic prose after reading the traditional 
three or four books of the ‘ Anabasis.’ ‘ Oh, 
that would be irrational, of course.” Un- 
doubtedly, but not as much so as is the preva- 
lent custom in Greek. It reminds one of the 
long use of rérrw, an irregular and defective 
verb, as the chosen model for teaching the 
regular Greek verb. It is perfectly amazing 
to think what multitudes of scholarly teach- 
ers were content to use rirrw. 

What reasons can be given for this use of 
Homer in a preparatory course? Is it done to 
make sure that a boy who does not continue 
his Greek shall have read some of Homer in 
the original? Hardly. The courses, being 
‘‘ preparatory,” are arranged for those who 
intend to pursue the study. Is it because of 
the great place Homer holds in literature, that 
the boys may early feel his power and charm? 
If so, the end is probably defeated ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. If the pupil is faith- 
ful and industrious, the task is too laborious 
and progress is too slow. Or if (as is very 
likely) he rides a ‘* pony,” his literary gain is 
exceedingly slight. The teacher wanted him 
to 


“ . . . hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” 





‘ and to secure this end a tub of salt water is 
brought in (to use an illustration of Prof. Gil- 
dersleeve’s), and we try to believe that by 
dabbling in it the boys are getting a sight of 
the ocean! 

Is it for the sake of learning more Greek ? 

I respectfully submit that for every step for- 

ward in Homer a boy is likely to slip back 

two or three steps in his slim knowledge of 

Attic prose, unless the teacher tries to pre- 

vent this by constantly requiring the Homer- 











ic dialect to be-expressed in terms of Attic. 
But this is not ‘ literature” by any means, 
and it assuredly degrades Homer by making 
his great poems a corpus vile for the begin- 
ner to practise his crudities upon. 

Once more, if the object is to gain a wider 
(if not an increased) knowledge of Greek, and 
for the linguistic training to be gained from 
a comparison of the language in these differ- 
ent stages, how can it be other than a most 
grave psdagogical blunder to attempt such a 
wide leap with youngsters whose Greek legs 
are not yet by any means steady under them, 
even in the plain and beaten path of the ‘ Ana- 
basis’? 

If the teacher will put Dr. Church’s ‘ Story 
of the Iliad’ and ‘Story of the Odyssey’ in- 
to the hands of the beginners (in their first 
year or two), they will have a far better ap- 
preciation of Homer as literature than very 
many college graduates have; and then, if 
Homer is reserved to a late period of the 
course, there is some reasonable chance that, 
with a vocabulary based on Attic prose, He- 
rodotus, and the tragedians, the student may 
learn to read Homer with a fair measure of 
real enjoyment. 

I have heard school-teachers say that they 
objected to reading Homer, but the colleges 
compelled them by requiring it for entrance. 
I have heard college professors (I could name 
one man of the very highest repute) say 
that they prefer to have only Attic prose read 
in the preparatory schools, but the school- 
teachers will cling to Homer! One thing is 
certain: if the colleges quit examining on 
Homer for entrance, the schools are not going 
to teach it; and if the Committee of Twelve 
will take the matter in hand they can soon 
settle it. AppISON Hoeut 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, Va. 


Notes. 


Harper & Bros. have nearly ready a new 
novel by Mr. Howells, ‘The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head’; a new edition of Johnson’s 
‘Pope,’ edited by Kate Stephens; and ‘An 
Experiment in Education,’ that is, of children, 
by Mary R. Alling-Aber. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce ‘ Architec- 
ture of the Renaissance in Italy,’ by William 
J. Anderson; ‘Spitsbergen,’ by Sir Martin 
Conway; ‘Sporting Adventures in South 
Africa,’ by Dr. Schultz; ‘With the Royal 
Headquarters 1870-71,’ a view of the Franco- 
German war from the Prussian staff, in the 
new ‘‘ Wolseley ” series of military books; and 
‘The Early Greek Philosophers,’ all the exist- 
ing, even fragmentary, texts, collected and 
edited by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale. 

Frederick Warne & Co. have begun the 
publication of an extensive work, with nu- 
merous colored plates, in four volumes, on 
‘Favorite Flowers of Garden and Green- 
house,’ edited as to the cultural directions by 
William Watson, F.R.H.S., assistant curator 
at Kew. 

Thomas Whittaker will be the American 
publisher of Capt. Hinde’s ‘ Fall of the Congo 
Arabs.’ 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will issue Miss Harra- 
den’s ‘ Hilda Strafford,’ and ‘ The Great K. and 
S. Train Robbery,’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 

‘The Housing Problem,’ by Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, will be the next addition to T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.’s ‘‘ Library of Economics and 
Politics.” 








R. H. Russell announces ‘Cuba in War 
Time,’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

A restoration of Pompeii (‘Pompei vor der 
Zerstérung’), by C. Weichardt, architect, in 
a folio work whose plates will depict also the 
ruins and individual objects found in them, is 
announced by K. F. Koehler, Leipzig (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). The work is in- 
tended to have a popular character, as well as 
to possess a professional and archeological in- 
terest. 

The enterprise of A. W. Sijhoff, Leyden 
(New York: Lemcke & Buechner), by which 
twelve of the oldest and most precious Greek 
and Latin manuscripts were to be reproduced 
in facsimile, has passed the initial stage. 
Volume one, ‘Vetus Testamentum Graece,’ 
from the Codex Sarriavanus-Colbertinus as 
dispersed in the libraries of Leyden, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, appeared in January. It can 
still be furnished at forty dollars, but the price 
will be raised on the appearance of volume two, 
Codex Bernensis 363, consisting of Horace’s 
Odes, fragments of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
etc., including even part of Bede’s History. 
The death of the projector, Dr. W. N. Du 
Rieu, has led to the engagement of his suc- 
cessor in the headship of the University Libra- 
ry at Leyden, Dr. S. G. De Vries, to carry on 
the work. The Codex Bernensis requires 394 
pages in photogravure, large quarto. Bound 
in medieval style, it will be priced at $48. 

No one will grudge Mr. Harold Frederic the 
handsome uniform dress just given by the 
Scribners to his five novels, ‘In the Sixties,’ 
‘In the Valley,’ ‘The Lawton Girl,’ ‘Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife,’ and ‘The Damnation of The- 
ron Ware.’ The size, typography, and binding 
are all in excellent taste, and the volumes will 
adorn the shelves of any library. 

The Harpers continue their uniform edition 
of Thomas Hardy with ‘The Well-Beloved : 
A Sketch of Temperament,’ provided with an 
etched frontispiece by H. Macbeth-Raeburn 
and a map of Wessex; and their uniform edi- 
tion of Mark Twain with his ‘ American 
Claimant, and Other Stories and Sketches,’ 
in which our old friend Col. Mulberry Sellers 
has the floor. 

Prof. Edward Orton’s ‘ Account of the De- 
scendants of Thomas Orton, of Windsor, 
Conn., 1641’ (Columbus, O.: The Author), is 
a conscientious and painstaking work, of no 
great bulk, that commends itself to every 
member of the clan. It has been composed 
and arranged, however, in complete indiffer- 
ence to or ignorance of the approved method 
of genealogic exposition, and is a shining ex- 
ample of how not todoit. Thomas Orton was 
one of the founders of Farmington, his de- 
scendants of Litchfield, Conn. To avoid Gov. 
Andros’s requirement that all New England 
wills should be probated in Boston, Thomas 
disposed of his estate in his lifetime, as one 
may now cheat the odious inheritance tax. 
Most widely known of his posterity bearing 
his name have been the late William Orton, 
the energetic president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and the late Prof. James 
Orton, the scientific explorer of South Ame- 
rica. 

Dr. Osgood Mason’s ‘Telepathy and the 
Subliminal Self’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is a pop- 
ularly written book containing a medley of 
facts in the varied field represented, of tele- 
pathy, double consciousness, clairvoyance, 
and the manifestations of the mysterious ge- 
nerally, in the midst of which the writer is 
none too discriminating. He seems to accept 
the hypothesis of the Subliminal Self, which 
originated with Myers, but does not make it 
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entirely clear that he fully understands it. 
The cases cited are trustworthy, and the book 
is good as far as it goes. 

Binet’s ‘ Alterations of Personality’ (Apple- 
tons) is a work of a very different character. 
It has been out in the French since 1892, and, 
though late in appearing in English, it should 
be warmly welcomed. “It contains,” in the 
words of the Introduction by Prof. Baldwin, 
*‘an authoritative statement of the best re- 
sults by one of the investigators who had 
done much to discover them. It should have 
a wide reading by educated persons who are 
not psychologists, but who yet wish to know 
the sort of experiments the psychologists and 
medical men are making in this extraordinary 
department of investigation.” 

Not the least of the remarkable develop. 
ments of the activity of the American Library 
Association appears in its Annotated Lists, 
e. g., to quote the title of the first now before 
us, ‘Annotated Bibliography of Fine Arts 
(Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Arts of 
Decoration and Illustration),’ by Russell 
Sturgis and Henry Edward Krehbiel (New 
York: The Library Bureau, 280 Broadway). 
This thin octavo volume fills but 89 pages, of 
which the very minute index by Mrs. Mary 
E. Haines of Brooklyn demands a sixth part. 
Nevertheless, a thousand works are here classi- 
fied and briefly estimated for libraries, clubs, 
and private students and purchasers. Politi- 
cal economy is to be next taken up by other 
specialists, during the present year, and 
American history will not be neglected. No 
one will question the competence of Messrs. 
Sturgis and Krehbiel (the latter in the domain 
of music) to edit such a list as this, which, in 
the nature of the case, is not to be looked 
upon as all-inclusive. However, we are sur- 
prised to find Riemann’s ‘History of Music,’ 
the most thorough and up-to-date short work 
on the subject, omitted. 

The Annotated Lists take on an humbler 
size, for the pocket, and the newest of these is 
‘Books for Boys and Girls,’ selected by Miss 
Hewins, the well-known head of the Hartford 
Public Library, who has before done good 
service in this juvenile department. As in 
the larger list just noticed, publisher and price 
are stated, but the date and other biblio- 
graphical details are omitted. Books for chil- 
dren under eight or ten have a special mark. 

‘Les Trois Girondines (Mme. Roland, Char- 
lotte de Corday, Mme. Bouquey) et les Giron- 
dins,’ by M. Armand Ducos, a grandnephew 
of the Girondists Ducos and Fonfréde, is an 
historical study (printed two years ago at Bor- 
deaux, but recently put on the market by 
Chevalier-Maresq of Paris) of sufficient inter- 
est to deserve mention in this place. Besides 
discourses, candidly enthusiastic and eulogistic, 
on the character, aspirations, and fate of the 
Girondists and of the three heroic women who 
were wedded to their cause and shared their 
fate, the volume contains a number of histori- 
cal documents, partly hitherto unpublished, 
and a complete register (martyrologe) of all 
the members of the Convention designated, 
properly so or by a wider acceptation of the 
term, as Girondists — sixty-eight in all, of 
whom thirty-five were executed, while seven 
died by their own hands and twenty-six es- 
caped with their lives. In an additional list 
are given the names of seventy-three other 
conventionnels who suffered imprisonment for 
protesting against the proscription of the 
Girondists. The story of the heroic self- 
sacrifice of Mme. Bouquey in concealing the 
seven refugees at St.-Emilion is fascinating 
and at times thrilling. There are several 





illustrations of the historical places and per- 
sonages. 

The twenty-first annual report of the Trus- 
tees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts shows 
an approach to equilibrium in its budget, but 
also the pressing needs for space and endow- 
ment which such an institution may always 
be expected to have. Yet some of the be- 
quests are significant; one, of $93,000, being 
the larger part of the estate of a long-time 
grammar-school principal in Boston. The 
Museum received the land that it occupies 
from the State, which gives it no moneyed 
support, nor does the city. Attendance at 
the Museum notably fell off during the year 
1896, and it is suggested that bicycling may 
have been a partial cause of the decline; we 
observe, in this connection, that the women 
visitors to the print-room have dispropor- 
tionately dropped off. Among the acquisi- 
tions of the past year we observe two vol- 
umes, from W. J. Linton, containing 200 
proofs from blocks of his own engraving or of 
the assistants or successors of Thomas Bewick. 
The additions to the classical antiquities, es- 
pecially by purchase, exceed those of any 
former period. Some of these have been 
‘* published” by Helbig and Michaelis. 

Of the Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
year ending June 30, 1894, recently published, 
the Report of the National Museum forms a 
volume of about 1,050 octavo pages, in which 
part i., the routine report of the assistant 
secretary, with lists, etc., occupies nearly one- 
fourth, and the remainder, part ii., is com- 
posed of papers describing and illustrating 
collections in the museum. All the half-dozen 
articles in the second section of the volume 
are of importance in archeology and ethno- 
logy. That of Prof. O.T. Mason, of 358 pages 
and nearly 300 illustrations, on ‘‘ Primitive 
Travel and Transportation,” is the largest and 
perhaps of widest interest ; ‘‘ The Swastika,” 
by Thomas Wilson, covers 254 pages, and ‘‘ A 
Study of Primitive Methods of Drilling,” by 
J. D. McGuire, 183, The drawings for all of 
the papers are mainly from objects in the 
Museum collections, which in this manner are 
placed within the reach of students to whom 
they would otherwise be inaccessible. 

The First Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, Game, and Forests of the 
State of New York, for 1895, a handsome 
quarto of 376 pages, is well calculated to inter- 
est those from whom the commission gets its 
support and encouragement. The volume is 
filled with authoritative information concern- 
ing the preserves, laws regulating them, the 
habits, distribution, and abundance of the 
game in the woods or the waters; this, with 
the style of make-up and illustrations, will in- 
sure the volume welcome and preservation in 
the library. The commission has evidently 
been getting the best and making the most of 
it; but, in connection with the stocked and 
planted species, we should like to see more 
efforts toward stocking or planting, or other- 
wise increasing, supplies of their must accept- 
able foods, since it is upon these that anything 
approaching a permanent success must de- 
pend. An artist’s advertisement on the color- 
ed plates grates on the eye like inscriptions 
that disfigure the scenery in the country. 

The State Board of Agriculture of North 
Carolina has published an interesting volume, 
‘North Carolina and its Resources’ (Raleigh), 
with many plates, to which the traveller as 
well as the intending immigrant may refer 
with profit. The book is written with a justi- 
fiable feeling of State pride. The contents in 





brief are: History, geography, and climate; 
forests, minerals, and economic interests, in- 
cluding an account of the great piedmont 
water-powers and their new cotton factories, 
of trucking on the coastal plain, and of fishing 
in the sounds, followed by government, edu- 
cation, and ‘‘ resorts,” and closing with a de- 
scription of individual counties. Many of the 
illustrations from photographs are remarka- 
bly well reproduced. 

The second volume of the Annales of the 
Meteorological Observatory of Mont Blane 
contains papers on a greater variety of sub- 
jects than might be inferred from its title. 
The director, Joseph Vallot, contributes a 
record of observations made simultaneously 
at three stations—Mont Blanc,Grands Mulets, 
and Chamonix—during 1890, '91, and ’92, and 
also, in a separate paper, describes the diffi- 
culties of making scientific observations at 
great altitudes. There are several memoirs 
on actinometry, and one on the geological 
constitution of Mont Blanc. Of special in- 
terest to engineers is the description of the 
application of photograpby to the survey of 
the Mont Blanc group, and the account of the 
progress of the map of this region. The vol- 
ume contains some interesting illustrations, 
and the views of the ‘“‘Cuisine de ]’Observa- 
toire”’ and of the cosey ‘‘Chambre du Direc- 
teur ’ seem to show that home comforts are 
not entirely wanting even on the summit of 
the Alps. A third volume is announced to ap 
pear shortly, and a fourth is in preparation. 

The Royal Botanic Garden of Calcutta has 
published volume 6, part 1, and volume 7 of its 
Annals, containing descriptions of new and 
rare Indian plants and of the Bamboos of Bri- 
tish India. Both volumes are illustrated by 
numerous excellent lithographic plates. 

The Sociedad Geogrdfica of Madrid has re- 
cently established a Section of Commercial 
Geography which has begun the publication 
of a Revista de Geografia Colonial y Mer- 
cantil. This journal will be devoted to Span- 
ish colonial and commercial interests, and will 
contain a bibliography and book notices. It 
is intended to issue eight numbers a year. 
The first two numbers for 1897 contain timely 
papers on Cuba and on the Philippine Islands. 

The Instituto Geolégico de México has just 
issued a large quarto bulletin giving a geo- 
logical sketch of the republic (‘ Bosquejo geo- 
légico de México’) with sections and a colored 
map. It must take a valued place in scientific 
literature. It includes several itineraries by 
members of the Institute, and a synopsis for 
the whole country by Director Aguilera, with 
a special account of the eruptive rocks by 
Ordénez; the latter parts being fuller state- 
ments of the ‘ Datos para la Geologia de Méxi- 
co’ published in 1893. A very brief table of 
contents, no index, and a uniform page-head- 
ing make it difficult to use this volume as 
fully as it deserves. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for February 
opens with an account, by Prof. Andrussow, 
of the Karabugas or Black Gulf on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian. It is connected with 
this sea by a narrow strait some three miles 
long, through which there is a constant in- 
flowing current. The remarkable salinity of 
its water seems to be occasioned chiefly by 
the great evaporation; the common theory of 
a@ vast underlying deposit of rock salt not 
being supported by recent observations. The 
fishes, which at certain seasons of the year 
come in from the Caspian in great numbers, 
speedily die, but some alge have been found; 
and there seems little reason to doubt that 
some of the lower forms of animal life exist 
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in the gulf. Several charts are given show- 
ing the delta-like growth of the connecting 
channel within the past fifty years. This is 
followed by a description of the great subma- 
rine earthquake last June off the coast of 
Japan, by which 27,000 people lost their lives. 

The Annales de Géographie for March con- 
tains a statistical paper on Italian emigration, 
in which it is stated that there are now more 
than two million Italians in foreign lands. 
Brazil had, in 1892, a little over, the Argen- 
tine Republic a little under, half a million, 
and France and the United States had each 
about three hundred thousand. The province 
of Venice contributes the greatest number, 
and Rome the least, while the number of per- 
mansnt emigrants is considerably greater 
than those who only temporarily leave their 
homes. The present annual emigration is 
very nearly equal to the excess of births over 
deaths. This paper is followed by an account 
of the geographical results of the Toutée ex- 
pedition from Dahomey to the middle Niger, 
and a description of the oases of Totat and 
their approaches from southern A/geria, 
apropos of recent military operations in this 
region. The latter article is accompanied by 
a map and several illustrations. 

The death is announced from Copenhagen 
of the Danish teacher and novelist Anton 
Nielsen. Nielsen was born near Fuglebjerg. 
Zealand, Denmark, May 5, 1827. After teach 
ing in various places he became in 1868 prin- 
cipal of a high school on the island of Fiinen, 
a position which he retained until his retire- 
ment some years ago. In addition to his un- 
doubted ability as a writer of peasant stories, 
Anton Nielsen is of interest as having been the 
first of the so-called school-teacher writers, a 
product of the peculiar Danish high-school sys- 
tem. He made his début in 1860 with ‘ A Mor 
mon Story,’ which was followed in quick suc- 
cession by a number of tales dealing witb 
Zealand peasant life. These books enjoy an 
immense popularity among the Danish pea- 
santry, for whom they were specially written, 
and by their close observation and truthful 
presentation they appeal also to the most cul- 
tivated taste. Several years ago Nielsen pub- 
lished a book on this country entitled ‘ A Sum- 
mer in America,’ which combines the snap and 
superficiality so frequently found in a tourist’s 
sketch of an unfamiliar land. It is, however, 
wholly free from the ill nature of many other 
Scandinavian accounts of us. 


—Just as announcement is made that Biblio- 
graphica draws to an end with another 
number, the Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde 
makes its promised appearance (Bielefeld: 
Velhagen & Klasing; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner). The new monthly modestly de- 
precates any comparison with the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful” elder, but it really fills the line of succes- 
sion admirably in conception, being as hand- 
some in its way, if not as luxurious, and giv- 
ing assurance of embodying matter of per- 
manent worth as well as momentary delecta- 
tion. One always felt that the monographic 
Bibliographica must run out, but we see no 
reason for anticipating any deficiency in the 
supply of the Zeitschrift. Its pecuniary 
support is more questionable, if we may trust 
the introduction, in which the editor ranks 
Germany behind most other European coun- 
tries in respect to the passion for fine libra- 
ries and the love of books as books. ‘‘ The 
most famous bibliophiles of our day,” he says, 
‘* bear French names,” and with the Germans 
the theatre ticket is more readily purchased 
than a book. We can but glance at the table 





of contents of a number which we strongly re- 
commend our readers to examine for them- 
selves. The leading paper, by W. L. Schrei- 
ber, is on the Block-book of the Apocalypse, 


| with facsimile illustrations in black and white 


and in color; the Count zu Leiningen- Wester- 
burg discourses a bit on Ex-Libris, again with 
pictorial examples, including the present Em- 
peror William’s bookplate; The Get-up of Mo- 
dern Books is the theme of Fedor von Zobel- 
titz, with more pictures; and we close with 
mention of Oscar Hecker’s account of the fate 
of Boccaccio’s library. This precious collec- 
tion—classic, Petrarchan, and personal—had 
largely been accumulated by Boccaccio’s la- 
borious copying of manuscripts. His care to 
prevent its dispersion was frustrated, but Mr. 
Hecker has had the good fortune, on the heels 
of other investigators, to find six codices now 
first identified as Boccaccio’s—one (a Statius) 
pieced out by his own hand, another (an Apu- 
leius) a holograph. The story is romantic, 
but it defies condensation. Mr. Hecker’s suc- 
cess paves the way to further discoveries. He 
gives facsimiles of the Statius and Apuleius, as 
well as of the previously knownTerence. All 
are now together in the Laurenzian Library 
at Florence. 


—Mr. T. W. Higginson’s ‘‘ Cheerful Yester- 
days” in the Atlantic for April, dealing with 
the ‘birth of a literature,” is of more than 
usual interest. The literature of which it 
treats is that of the New England of fifty 


years since. The article is made more enter- 


taining by appearing in the same number 
with a very good study of ‘‘ Bryant’s Perma- 
nent Contribution to Literature,” by Mr. H. D. 
Sedgwick, jr. The Kuickerbocker literature, 
as contrasted with that in which the most fa- 
mous names are Emerson, Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell, was 
imitative in character; both were animated 
by the determination to make ‘‘our own age 
and land” “classic to ourselves.” The quota- 
tion is from a master-of-arts oration of Ro- 
bert Bartlett of Plymouth, delivered at the 
Harvard Commencement of 1839. In 1840 the 
Dial, used by Hawthorne according to his own 
account as a soporific, appeared, and the Dial 
was the herald of a movement in which dul- 
ness certainly played no part. The paper 
carries us back to a condition of society for 
which no counterpart in any age of the world 
can probably be found. One of its peculiari- 
ties, which we do not recall as a noticed trait 
of other literary or artistic societies, was its 
hostility to coarseness of all kinds. Many 
stories illustrative of the effect of this on 
foreign visitors have been told, and one or 
two of them have got into print. Mr. Hig- 
ginson quotes Fields, who played the part of 
a New England Murray to the rising authors 
whose works he published, as saying that he 
liked Dickens better than Thackeray, ‘be- 
cause Thackeray enjoyed telling questionable 
stories, a thing which Dickens never did.” 
Thackeray was in reality greatly astonished 
by this quality, which was then an almost un- 
known thing in any literary coterie. An 
honest and innocently intellectual world it 
seems, looking back upon it now, and if the 
looser manners of the present day have done 
anything to make the literature of our time 
better we have not observed it. We take the 
opportunity of mentioning the fact that Mr. 
E. L. Godkin’s article on the Nominating Sys- 
tem is in reality a chapter in a systematic 
work on Democratic Government, which is 
now appearing by instalments in the pages of 
the Atlantic, 

















































































—Harper’s opens with an illustrated article 
by John Bache McMaster on ‘‘ Washington 
and the French Craze of ’93,” accompanied by 
a high-colored frontispiece of the great ban- 
quet given to the illustrious Citizen by his 
American admirers, at which he was crowned 
with the liberty cap. The Genet incident, 
which lasted a long time, and convulsed the 
country, was a genuine craze, and there is a 
certain gloomy satisfaction to be got out of 
recalling the fact that our great-grandfathers 
could make as great fools of themselves as any 
of their descendants. If Genet’s speeches and 
letters be examined, they will be found to con- 
tain much the same stuff as Bryan’s orations 
of last year were made of—more picturesque, 
of course, and less vulgar, but based on the 
same hatred of law and order, and the same 
wild belief in overturning everything and be- 
ginning anew. Whena French prize-master 
held an English prize taken in our waters by 
a French privateer (the United States being 
neutral) against the process of our courts, the 
French consul, a party to the transaction, was 
dismissed by Washington; on this, Genet wrete 
to Jefferson that he ‘declined to admit the 
validity” of Washington’s act, under the Con- 
stitution, and added : ‘I do not recollect what 
the worm-eaten writings of Grotius, Puffen- 
dorff, and Vattel say on the subject. I thank 
God I have forgotten what these hired juris- 
prudists have written on the rights of nations, 
but the fundamental points of your liberty 
and our own are engraved on my memory, 
and I demand of you, sir, to ask the President 
to procure an examination by the Legislature 
of the sovereign people of Massachusetts.” In 
1794 he returned to the obscurity from which ~ 
he had emerged. This was one of our first 
crazes, and differed perhaps from those of to- 
day in having been got up and fomented by 
men of more education than would now allow 
their names to be connected with such a move- 
ment. ‘‘From Home to Throne in Belgium,” 
by Clare de Graffenreid, is an illustrated arti- 
cle of some cleverness ; Lieut. Richard Mitch- 
ell’s ‘Our Trade into South America” is one 
of the “‘new navy” articles, which always sug- 
gest the question why, if these young gentle- 
men are always so much interested as they 
seem to be in trade and commerce or law and 
railroads, they do not stay on land and go into 
some peaceful pursuit. 


—In Scribner's, Mr. Lewis Morris Iddings 
has another article on the Art of Travel, ac- 
companied by illustrations. This time he 
deals with the subject of ocean-crossings, a 
matter as to which Baedeker gives little ad- 
vice. Mr. Iddings, who is not a sentimental- 
ist, defends the system of fees, and explains a 
good many points with regard to them that 
are worth considering. He insists, very justly, 
that the only comfortable frame of mind 
towards the servants who minister to the tra- 
veller, is the same indifference which they 
cultivate toward him. This attitude, he thinks, 
comes naturally only to those who are of an 
ancestry accustomed to personal service, and 
he declares that ‘‘a kind word does not touch 
them.” According to our experience, that de- 
pends a great deal on the servants. There is 
almost as much difference among them as there 
is among their superiors. English servants, 
whom he perhaps has in mind, differ alto- 
gether from Germans or Italians. F. B. San- 
born’s ‘‘Odysseus and Trelawney ” (illustrat- 
ed) is a paper which contains a good many 
facts about two characters now almost for- 
gotten, and a description of the once famous 
cave which served as their headquarters in 
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Greece. There seems to be no doubt that, 
hero or not, Odysseus was not above a crime 
on occasion, and, pace Mr. Sanborn, this does 
not detract from, but rather tends to heighten, 
romance. 


—The Century is a serious magazine, and 
the current number has a character of almost 
funereal pomp, owing to its being a Grant 
number. There is a Grant Tomb frontispiece, 
and a letter containing Gen. Sherman’s opi- 
nion of Gen. Grant; then there is a depress- 
ing picture of the General ‘‘and party” at 
the Bonanza mines, equipped for the descent; 
then comes Gen. Horace Porter’s Campaigning 
with Grant; this is followed by another ar- 
ticle by Gen. Porter on the Tomb, while wo 
have also a facsimile of Grant’s despatch to 
Halleck, in which “I propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer” 
occurred ; an article on Grant and Buckner 
called ‘‘A Blue and Gray Friendship,” by 
Jobn R. Procter, and finally an article, half a 
page in length, on ‘‘A Veto by Grant,’ by 
John A. Kasson. This is a very creditable 
preparation for ‘‘ Grant Day,” but somewhat 
diminishes the space available for the treat- 
ment of other topics. ‘‘ Thackeray in Wei- 
mar,” by Walter Vuipius, is the most notice- 
able literary paper. 


—M. Alidor Delzant, having already shown 
what sympathetic appreciation could achieve 
in dealing with the papers left by Paul de 
Saint Victor to his literary executors, has done 
a similar work in his preparation of two cata- 
logues of books left by Edmond de Goncourt 
to be sold at auction under the clause in his 
willcited atlengthin our last issue. One cata- 
logue covers the collection of tracts and out- 
of-the-way books concerning the eighteenth 
century—the tools, M. Delzant calls them, of 
the Goncourts, who certainly deserve to share 
with Arséue Houssaye the credit of having 
‘almost invented” the eighteenth century. 
The second catalogue is remarkable for the 
number of presentation copies which it con- 
tains—special editions, often of one, three, or 
five copies on large paper, and accompanied 
by various flattering tributes to the insepara- 
ble brothers ; and it contains the works of al- 
most every writer who has achieved fame in 
France since 1870. The citations and hints, so 
carefully scattered through both of these cata- 
logues by M. Delzant, do more than anything 
else could to explain the remarkable influence 
exercised by the brothers upon the recent 
course of literature in France ; and, taken to- 
gether with M. Delzant’s own book, ‘ Les Gon- 
courts,’ published eight years since, these cata- 
logues are invaluable aids in solving many of 
the riddles of the modern French school of 
whimsical and esoteric moods in literature and 
life. Edmond de Goncourt jotted down upon 
title-pages and fly-leaves in his eighteenth- 
century books brief characterizations and 
swift moods that came to him while at work. 
Of these, M. Delzant has given the most illumi- 
nating, and has added here and there touches 
from ‘La Maison d’un Artiste,’ serving to com- 
plete an impression which has the ‘actuality ” 
without the lack of significance attaching to 
an instantaneous photograph. 


—Some of Edmond de Goncourt’s com- 
ments exhibit an almost scientific detachment 
in the appreciation in detail of manners and 
tastes of the eighteenth century. In one book 
he notes that it ‘‘contains out-of-the-way in- 
formation as to aristocratic family and social 
life.” Genard’s ‘School of Man’ (1752) hecha- 
y La 





racterizes as ‘‘a sort of eighteenth-cent 





Bruyére.” Oneof his treasures is an autograph 
letter of Caffieri the sculptor, ‘‘an unpublish- 
ed document in which the sculptor records the 
prices paid him for statues and busts.” Ina 
pamphlet on curios we find noted that it is 
“the most instructive account of the taste for 
curios in the eighteenth century.” Another 
book is declared to be “full of the deepest 
interest as to the cost of living and of main- 
taining a Parisian establishment in 1700,” and 
Goncourt jots down his delight in ‘‘a cata- 
logue of the most charming bits of precious- 
ness (jolités) of the eighteenth century.” But 
there is no lack in Goncourt’s light and airy 
notes of a certain whimsicality which has been 
inherited and exaggerated by the Décadents 
and the Symbolists, who plainly have taken 
their cue from the Goncourts without pre- 
cisely understanding them. There is, perhaps, 
a touch of irresponsible trifling in Edmond de 
Goncourt’s flashes of joy over bygone auction- 
sales, fashion-books, small talk about actresses, 
dancers, picture-dealers, and the like, which 
indicates that he may have much to answer 
for. Still, these things in him are redeemed 
by real lightness of touch, as in his characteri- 
zation of one book as ‘‘ Livre fou de la plus 
grande rareté,” or where he jots down in ‘ Le 
Maitre 4 danser,’ ‘‘From this rare book we 
learn that Louis XIV. of blessed memory could 
dance la cowrante better than any one else at 
his court’’; or, again, when he says, apropos 
of six autograph letters of the painter Périé- 
Candeille, ‘‘One of these contains a curious 
postscriptum concerning Candeille’s beard— 
that historic beard which so amazed his con. 
temporaries.” Goncourt piously notes in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Les Modes’ (1797), ‘‘ This 
is a very rare booklet, in which my coquettish 
maternal grandmother is delicately satirized 
for her eccentric costumes,” and he absolutely 
gloats over possessing one of the only two ex- 
tant copies of the published inventory of this 
same Mme. de Courmont’s bric-&-brac. Both 
of the brothers treasured various sumptuously 
bound plans of the house once occupied in 
Paris by their grandfather Huon de Goncourt. 
The catalogues also bear evidence of a special 
interest taken in the two Paters, Jean Bap- 
tiste and Antoine, as well as in Watteau, 
which serves to remind us of certain points of 
contact between the brothers Goncourt and 
the profounder spirit of Walter Pater. 








DALTON AND THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern Chemis. 
try. By Sir Henry E. Roscoe. Macmillan. 

A New View of the Origin of Dalton’s Ato- 
mic Theory. By Henry E. Roscoe and Ar- 
thur Harden. Macmillan. 1896. 


Joun Datton, the author of the modern ato 
mic theory, was born in the little Cumberland 
village of Eaglesfield in September, 1766, and 
died in Manchester in 1844. Several accounts 
of his life have been published, and to one of 
them, that by Dr. Lonsdale, which appeared 
in 1874 as one of a series of ‘‘ Lives of Cum- 
berland Worthies,” Prof. Roscoe acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness, and, following ‘‘ where 
he has led,” hopes to ‘‘ place befere a some- 
what larger audience than he appealed to, and 
in a more condensed form, the chief points of 
interest in John Dalton’s life, both as a man 
and asa chemist.” The result is before us in 
the small volume of some two hundred pages 
whose title is first of those which stand at the 
head of this review, and we may say at once 
that it is a very satisfactory and graphic nar- 
rative of the man and his work. 





Dalton’s parents were Quakers; his father a 
poor hand-loom weaver, ‘“‘a ‘feckless’ kind of — 
man”; his mother being the stronger charac- 
ter, from whom he doubtless ‘‘inherited much 
of his peculiar power.” Dalton received his 
first: instruction in the village school from a 
Quaker schoolmaster, who ‘‘ was evidently a 
superior kind of man, and not one of the old 
sort who hammered the Latin grammar into 
the boys’ heads by a process of birching else- 
where.” The boy was fortunate in attracting 
the attention of this master and in winning 
the interest of Mr. Elibu Robinson, a Quaker 
gentleman of means and of unusual scientific 
and literary ability, who happened to be resi- 
dent in the remote Cumberland village. The 
boy was not brilliant or quick, but possessed 
tenacity of purpose, and already showed the 
germs of that power of abstract thought which 
afterwards made him famous. Mr. Robinson 
assisted kim in his studies, and under this 
tutorage young Dalton was stimulated to 
such progress that he “began about twelve 
to teach the village school, and continued it 
two years”—a school containing pupils of all 
ages from infants to boys and girls of six- 
teen or seventeen. After this experience, 
he spent a year in farm labor, with prob- 
lems set by Mr. Robinson for his diversion 
in the long evenings, and then joined his 
older brother at Kendal as assistant in a 
school for Friends, of which a cousin of 
the Daltons was principal. Four years la- 
ter the brothers succeeded to the management 
of the school, and in 1793, after twelve years 
of teaching at Kendal, Dalton went to Man- 
chester to take a position in the new acade- 
my or college which had been founded by 
Manchester Presbyterians in protest against 
the religious exclusiveness of the English uni- 
versities—for at that time the doors of both 
Oxford and Cambridge were closed to Unita- 
rians and Quakers. This position Dalton held 
for only six years, and then, at the age of 
thirty-three, he resigned in order to devote 
himself to scientific research, maintaining him- 
self by giving private lessons in mathematics 
and natural philosophy at two shillings a les- 
son. His method of teaching was one that took 
little time from his own work, ‘for, having 
set his pupils to their lessons, and having given 
them a hint how to proceed, he would leave 
them pretty much alone, believing in the doc- 
trine, which he had practised throughout his 
life, that self-education is the only true one.” 
In addition to his tutoring, he did some work 
as professional or consulting chemist, and fre- 
quently gave courses of lectures in Manches- 
ter, and, as his fame grew, in London, Edin- 
burgh, and elsewhere. Manchester was his 
home through the remainder of his life, and 
he died there at the age of seventy. eight. 

An undemonstrative, silent man, ‘‘ Dalton 
never took part in any social, much less any 
political matters; his interests and energies 
were wholly absorbed by his scientific work. 
Asked by some one why he did not take part 
in public affairs, he replied, as he had done on 
the subject of marriage, ‘Ob, I never had 
time !’” He was not churlish or selfish, but 


‘‘was wanting in the larger sympathies engen- 
dered by a liberal and academic education. As 
in his science, so in his social relations, he work- 
ed in a narrow groove, and scarcely understood 
or appreciated action of a wider character. 
Self-reliant, and firm in his own opinion to 
the verge of obstinacy, he put little trust in 
the work of others. He discouraged the pro- 
posal of the Council of the Manchester Society 
to found what has how become one of the 
most complete libraries of periodical scientific 
literature in the kingdom, by saying, ‘I could 
carry all the books I ever had on my head,’ 
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. . . He was not a brilliant exponent of 
scientific truth ; some of his expres- 
sions were uocouth and scarcely appropriate 
to the subject. Thus, for instance, Dalton 
generally spoke of ‘the great elements, oxy- 
geu, nitrogen, and hydrogep, which pervade 
all nature, as these articles; describing their 
qualities with far less earnestness than a Lon- 
don linen draper would show in commending 
the very different articles which lie on his 
shelves.’ 

‘* But the originality of hisideas and the im- 
portance of the facts he had discovered gained 
him acceptance as lecturer at the Royal Insti- 
tution, before whose critical audiences, accus- 
tomed to the eloquence of Davy and the re- 
finement of Wollaston, he gave two courses, 
in 1803-4 and 1809-10. On the first occasion he 
made the acquaintance of Davy, of whom he 
writes, ‘He is a very agreeable and intelligent 
young map, and we have interesting conver- 
sations inanevenivg. The principal failing 
in his character is that he does not smoke.’” 


Dalton’s simplicity and plainness of speech 
receive a good illustration in an anecdote of 
his presentation to King William the Fourth. 
Asked what he thought of the King and what 
he had said, ‘‘ Dalton replied that the King 
asked him, ‘Well, Dr. Dalton, how are you 
getticg on in Manchester—all quiet, I sup- 
pose?’ To which he said, ‘ Well, I don’t know 
—just middlio’, I thiok.’” Taken to task by 
his friend for his lack of court manners, Dal- 
ton said, ‘* Mebby sae; but what can yan say 
to sic like fowk ?” 

In person, Dalton was robust and muscular, 
and slightly above average height. Dr. Lons- 
dale says: 

‘*The massive contour of Dalton’s head im- 
presses you with the stamp of intellectual 
power and acapacity for the higbest of human 
efforts. His prominent evebrows shaded the 
deep-set eyes of quick discernment. . . . 
In bis marked nose, rather massive jaws, and 
firm, deep chin, you saw the sturdy race of 
the ‘north countrie,’ not altogether free from 
an air of severity at times; these, however, 
were somewhat toned down by lips less mas- 
culine than usual, and a physiognomy that 
offered blandaess as well as firmness and pene- 
tration.” 


Many honors came to Dalton in later life ; 
in 1822 he became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, having refused to make the necessary 
application earlier, though urged to do so by 
Davy twelve years before; membership in 
foreign academies was conferred on bim, and 
in 1830 he was elected foreign associate of the 
French Academy ; Oxford gave him the de- 
gree of D.C.L. in 1832; and a Civil-Service 
pension was granted him in 1833—a sum of 
£150 a year ‘*: by the richest nation on earth to 
the most gifted of persons and the chief scien- 
tific leader of his epoch,” as Lonsdale says. In 
Manchester his memory is preserved by a five 
statua which stands io the entrance to the 
Town Hall with one of his great pupil and fol- 
lower, Joule, and by a scholarship fund of 
£4,000 which was raised by public subscription 
in 1853 for the encouragement of scientific re- 
search. 

Delton was a philosopher rather than an ex- 
perimenter. His apparatus, ‘‘a collection of 
old penny ink-bottles, of rough home-made 
thermometers and barometers, bis small ba- 
lance and weights,” etc., was crude even at that 
time, and, when every allowance is made for 
the inadequacy of his resources, ‘‘it is evident 
that there must have been some iaherent defi- 
ciency, either in bis miod or his hands, which 
disqualified him for accuracy in experimenta- 
tion.” It is a’striking proof of the keenness 
of his philosophic vision that he nevertheless 
usually reached explanati us of the phenomena 
he investigated which have stood the test of 
time, 

His first scientific work was in meteorology, 


and when he went to Manchester he took with 
him the manuscript of a volume of ‘ Meteoro- 
logical Observations and Essays’ which was 
published in 1793 and, in a second and en- 
larged edition, forty years later. It was a 
remarkable production for a young, self- 
taught country schoolmaster. His interest 
in meteorology coutinued unabated through 
out his life, and his observations were kept up 
till the last—the final entry in his note book, 
the evening before bis death, being, ‘* Little 
rain this day.” This interest led bim natural 
ly to the study of the physical and chemical 
properties of gases, which resulted in a num- 
ber of important papers, and finally in the 
discovery of the laws which are known by his 
name, and in the atomic theory. 

As is well known, Dalton was almost the 
tirst to call scientific attention to the peculiar- 
ity of vision which often goes by the name of 
**Daltonism.”’ The story is that, having pur 
chased a pair of fine silk stcckings as a pre- 
sent for his mother, she exclaimed, ‘* Thou 
hast bought me a pair of grand hose, Jobn, 
but what made thee fancy such a bright co- 
lor? Why, I can never show myself at meet- 
ing in them, they’re as red as a cher- 
ry, John.” Her disconcerted son, to whose 
eyes the color was a very proper go-to- 
meeting one, a dark-bluish drab, thought 
**the old lady’s sight was strangely out of or- 
der,” until a consultation with the neighbors 
confirmed his mother’s opinion that they were 
‘“‘uncommon scarlety.” This incident, which 
first opened his eyes to his color-blindness, oc- 
curred when he was twenty-six. He had of 
course miscalled colors often before, but his 
friends had taken it as a jest. He nowstudied 
the matter seriously, but came to the errone- 
ous conclusion that ‘‘one of the humors of 
my eye, and of the eyes of my fellows, is a 
colored medium, probably some modification 
of blue.” 

Anatomic view of the constitution of mat- 
ter has obtained from the most ancient times 
of which we have records. Newton believed 
that matter was composed of ‘solid, massy, 
hard, impenetrable, movable particles, . . . 
so very hard as never to wear or break in 
pieces, compound bodies being apt to 
break, not in the midst of solid particles, but 
where those particles are laid together and 
only touch at a few points.” Dalton’s mind 
‘““was thoroughly saturated with the New- 
tonian doctrine of atoms. In his vol- 
ume on Meteorology ” was contained “ the first 
germ of his atomic theory, because he viewed 
the gases as consisting of independent atoms.” 
While Dalton was not, and indeed never pre- 
tended to be, the discoverer of the first atomic 
theory, he was the author of the Atomic The- 
ory, which is a definite and quantitative ex- 
tension of the older atomic notions in such a 
way as to give an adequate explanation of the 
facts of chemical composition and reaction, 
and which has served as the substantial basis 
for the marvellous development of chemical 
science during this century. ‘‘ For him the 
atoms, ‘ bard, impenetrable, movable,’ had as 
actual existence as if he had seen and handled 
them ; he steps on to the conclusion 
that the sizes cf the atoms of different gases 
must be different, aud ‘it became au object to 
determine their relative siz3s and weights.’” 
It is scarcely accurate to say that ‘‘he was 
the first to introduce the idea of quantity into 
chemistry.” That had been done many years 





before by Lavoisier; but Dalton gave a new 
| and precise meaning to the quantitative rela- 
tions in his laws of defiaite and multiple pro- 
portions, and his atomic theory, 








Dalton’s discovery was brought to the gene- 
ral attention of the world, not by the author 
himself, but by Prof. Thomson of Glasgow, 
who visited Manchester in 1804 and became 
an ardent disciple of the new doctrine, which 
he at once taught in his lecture-room and 
included in his text-book in 1807. Inu his ‘ His- 
tory of Chemistry,’ Thomson gives au account 
of the origin of the theory, according to which 
it grew out of the endeavor to explain the laws 
of definite and multiple proportions which bad 
been previously discovered by experiment ; 
and as no account of the genesis of bis ideas is 
found in any of the writings Dalton publish- 
ed, Thomson’s statement has been generally 
accepted, though made the subject of con- 
siderable criticism and discussion. The matter 
appears to be finally settled by the present 
volume on the origin of Dalton’s atomic theo- 
ry. In it are published a large number of 
laboratory and lecture notes, and many letters 
which, strangely enough, have been overlook- 
ed all these years and have only recently been 
discovered among the Dalton papers in the 
possession of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. These show that the 
atomic theory antedates the laws of chemical 
combination, and that the latter were deduc- 
tions from it, instead of serving as the sug- 
gestive facts from which it came. From these 
documents it appears that 


‘‘ the idea of atomic structure arose in Dalton’s 
mind as a purely physical conception, forced 
upon him by his study of the physical proper- 
ties of the atmospbere and other gases Con- 
fronted, in the course of this study, with the 
problem of ascertaining the relative diame. 
ters of the particles, of which, he was firm- 
ly convinced, all gases were made up, he had 
recourse to the results of chemical analysis. 
Assisted by the assumption that combination 
always takes place in the simplest possible 
way, he thusarrived at the idea that chemical 
combination takes place between particles of 
different weights. The extension of 
this idea to substances in general necessarily 
led him to the law of combination in multiple 
proportions, and the comparison with experi- 
ment brilliantly confirmed the truth of his de- 
duction. Once discovered, the principle of 
atomic union was found to be of universal ap- 
plication.” 





An Editor's Retrospect. Fifty Years of 
Newspaper Work. By Charles A. Cooper, 
Ftitor of the Scotsman. Macmillan Co. 
1896. 


THERE is a certain amount of padding in this 
book, but otherwise it is made up of excellent 
stuff. The padding, indeed, is not the worst 
of its kiad, and, moreover, it is easily sepa- 
rated from what is of real merit, so that it is 
as little objectionable as possible. The sub- 
stantial part of the book coasists of an ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive account of 
the development of the “ provincial” news- 
papers of Great Britain, interspersed with 
very intelligent comments on political move- 
ments and their leaders. We shall plunge in 
medias res with a quotation which throws 
more light on the state of the provincial press 
half a century ago than could be got from 
many pages of elucidation. 


‘*T remember,” says Mr. Cooper, “one 
weekly paper in the provinces that recorded 
the Coup d’Etat in France tbus: ‘ Presi- 
dent Louis Napoleon has put down the French 
Republic. It is reported that he will be pro- 
claimed Emperor. This may be of great im- 
portance to France.’ Alongside of this an- 
pouncement was a three-column report of a 
squabble in a Board of Guardians, and a 
learned leading article on that squabble.” 


This, Mr. Cooper assures us, was no excep- 
tional case, Daily papers did not exist out. 
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side of London. Weekly papers answered the 
wants of readers except in a few large towns, 
where papers were published twice or three 
times a week. This was partly because of 
the stamp and paper duties, but principally 
because the difficulties of travel and communi- 
cation before the days of railways and tele- 
graphs confined most people’s curiosity to lo- 
cal affairs. Since the removal of these obsta- 
cles to the diffusion of intelligence, Mr. Cooper 
declares—and he is evidently a most compe- 
tent witness—journalism outside of London has 
made vastly greater strides than journalism in 
London. In culture, in intelligent discussion 
of current events, in the collection of news, in 
all that goes to the making of ‘‘ good journal- 
ism,” he assures us that the growth in the pro- 
vinces has surpassed that in the capital. 

In consequence of this growth the newspa- 
pers outside of London have come to have 
more influence in such a matter as a general 
election than newspapers in London. The 
public opinion of the London clubs may not 
reflect the views of the electors at-large. In 
1880, Mr. Cooper tells us, he had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. John Morley about the general 
election of that year. The leading London 
papers had all predicted a triumph for Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Cooper maintained that 
Mr. Gladstone would have a large majority. 
He told Mr. Morley that he had diligently 
read the provincial papers—those of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, 
and others ; and their tone, and the reports 
of proceedings which they gave, had convinced 
him that the London papers were wrong in 
their anticipations. The event proved that 
he was right. No newspaper of standing in 
the country now takes its news or its opinions 
at second hand from London papers. The 
telegraph annibilates distances, and statesmen 
are quite as anxious to keep in communication 
with the editors of the leading country papers 
as with those of the capital. 

Concerning the growth of the telegraphic 
service, Mr. Cooper has much that is interest- 
ing to tell; and he well may, for he had much 
to do with it. A quarter of a century ago the 
telegraphic news in a paper outside of London 
rarely exceeded a column in length. It is now 
a common thing for the Scotsman to go to 
press for weeks together with thirty to forty 
columns of news that has been telegraphed. 
The history of this paper is an epitome of the 
history of modern journalism in Great Bri- 
tain. It began in 1816 as a weekly, and its 
price was tenpence a copy, which consisted of 
eight small pages of three columns each. In 
1823 it began to be published twice a week, 
and in 1831 it was somewhat enlarged. In 
1855, when the stamp tax was removed, it be- 
came a daily, and it now contains from 64 to 
128 columns, the advertisements often occu- 
pying 80 columns. In short, the paper is now 
ten times as large as when it was started, 
while its price has fallen to one-tenth of the 
original figure. So late as i855 its circulation 
was only 3,400 copies. In 1877 it had increased 
to 50,000, and it is now much greater. 

Such success does not come without merit, 
and Mr. Cooper takes an honest pride in nar- 
rating the steps by which the circulation of 
the Scotsman was extended. They were all 
legitimate and honorable measures, altogether 
foreign to the methods of our ‘new journal- 
ism.” There were struggles with the incom- 
petency and red tape of the telegraph mana- 
gers, and with the stupidity and conservatism 
of the railroad managers. There was a pro- 
longed struggle with the leaders and officers 
of the House of Commons in order to secure 





accommodation for reporters of the debates in 


Parliament. There was room in the gallery 
for only a certain number of these reporters, 
and it took twelve years for Mr. Cooper to es- 
tablish the proposition that the gallery might 
be enlarged. A personal interview with Mr. 
Gladstone finally brought the change about. 

In his judgments of political movements 
and statesmen Mr. Cooper displays great sa- 
gacity, and we are much inclined to think 
that he will be found to have anticipated the 
verdict of history. Asa statesman and as an 
orator he places Jobn Bright first. To know 
him—and Mr. Cooper knew him intimately— 
was a liberal education. He has preserved a 
number of Mr. Bright's observations, made in 
the freedom of friendly talk, and they justify 
the claim that no statesman was ever more 
nearly right ia all that he did and proposed 
than John Bright. It is an old sneer that no 
speech in Parliament ever changed a vote; 
but Mr. Cooper describes one of John Bright’s 
speecbes urging the Government to try some 
other means of regulating Irish affairs besides 
that of repression, and emphatically declares 
that he has never doubted that from that 
speech have sprung many, if not most, of the 
remedial measures for Ireland that have been 
passed of late years. Yet when the speech be- 
gan, there were probably not twenty men ina 
crowded house that did not think Bright was 
making mischief. 

Mr. Cooper admires and appreciates Glad- 
stone ; but he evidently agrees with Bright’s 
estimate of him, the chief points of which we 
shall quote. Bright did not underestimate 
his power. ‘‘ He is an honest map,” he said ; 
‘* he believes what he says. The worst of it is 
that he too readily believes what he wishes to 
believe.”” To Mr. Cooper’s question whether 
that was not something like self-deceit, Mr. 
Bright replied; ‘‘No. Mr, Gladstone sees 
an object which he thinks of vital importance, 
and he turns in all directions for arguments 
in support of it. He finds them, and he be- 
comes unconscious of anything outside of 
them. That is not self-deceit.” To the ob- 
jection that it was a dangerous quality in a 
statesman to be able to see only that side of 
a question which he wished to:see, Mr. Bright 
replied that every man who had done any- 
thing great in the world had been of that con- 
stitution. ‘You cannot do a great thing,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ if you have doubts of your own 
position and reasons.” 

It is instructive to read Mr. Cooper’s re- 
marks on Mr. Gladstone’s later political ca- 
reer, but we cannot reproduce them. Like 
most of what he has written, they are well 
worthy of attention, and characterized by ro- 
bust good sense. We have marked many other 
quotable passages, but our readers will do well 
to get them at first hand. We shall be sur- 
prised if they do not, like us, finish their pe- 
rusal of Mr. Cooper’s ‘‘ Retrospect” with a 
very hearty admiration and respect for the 
genial author, and with a Sincere regret that 
editors of his type are not more common on 
this side of the Atlantic. 





Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By 
Olive Schreiner. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


THIS latest contribution to the South African 
controversy is, properly speaking, not a novel, 
but a humanitarian tract, half narrative and 
half allegory. By whatever name, it is a re- 
markable and opportune production, pictur- 
ing, as it does, simultaneously with Cecil 
Rhodes’s cynical] testimony before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, his unscrupulous and 





heartless rule, in strong corroboration of the 
tales which Mr. Labouchere’s Truth and other 
papers have been making current fora year 
past. 

Miss Schreiner’s story, in brief, is this, Peter 
Halket is a youth who has left England to seek 
his fortune in South Africa, and has finally 
drifted into one of the Chartered Company’‘s 
mounted troops, from whom he strays by ac- 
cident one night into the wilderness. Having 
lit a fire for comfort and safety, he sits by it 
musing alternately on the innocence of his 
boyhood life with his hard-worked mother, 
and on their gorgeous old age in a house in 
Hyde Park, built by the millions he wili have 
made in the shares of a bubble company of his 
own, such as he sees rising and bursting every 
day about him. His meditations are inter- 
rupted by the mysterious arrival of a Jewish 
stranger ‘‘clad in one loose linen garment, 
reaching lower than his knees, and which 
clung close about him”; bareheaded, and with 
old scars upon his hands and feet. To this 
stranger, whom he does not at first recog- 
nize as Jesus, the trooper confides with most 
naif frankness the sordid life he leads, and 
the base ambitions that rule him. He has 
shot many negroes, quite as a part of ordinary 
routine, and has lived with negro women; but 
the floggings aud hangings, which some of his 
fellows think are ‘‘ the best fun out,” turn his 
stomach. He is nevertheless hardened to the 
summary brutality of the stronger to the 
weaker race—they are mere ‘‘ niggers,” and 
rebels into the bargain. His ideals are all of 
riches and power. ‘If God Almighty came 
to this country, and hadn’t half a million in 
shares,” he tells the vision, ‘‘they wouldn't 
think much of him.” ‘ Why, you might as 
well say, sitting there in your old linen shirt, 
that you were as great as Rhodes, or Beit, or 
Barnato, or a King.” 

When he has completed his gruesome narra- 
tive, with a simplicity that carries conviction 
with it, the spirit tells him of having been 
present at all the outrages of which he had 
spoken, and of others of which Peter Halket 
had not known. He brings before him the 
cruelty and greed of the whites, contrasted 
with the heroism of the hunted blacks, and of 
some, among their persecutors, who dare to 
stand out against the Chartered Company, 
with loss of wealth, and social ostracism. The 
trooper is naturally tender-hearted, and in 
the end comes entirely under the sway of the 
spirit. On bis return to his troop, he inter- 
feres on behalf of a wounded Matabele, whose 
hiding-place had been discovered, and who 
had been lashed to a tree with leather thongs, 
preparatory to shooting him the next day. 
This interference makes the Captain of the 
troop—a sort of Legree—furious, and he de- 
tails Halket himself to act as executioner. 
Halket balks him by contriving the poor 
wretch’s escape, and is shot dead by the Cap- 
tain during the confusion attending on it. 
The book ends with the sinister remark of an 
Englishman who had been the impotent spec. 
tator of this tragedy : ‘‘There is no God in 
Mashonaland.” 

The conclusion would seem warranted if 
the black picture of life in the Cape country 
which Miss Schreiner gives us were unrelieved 
by any hope of escape from swindling compa- 
nies, brutal dragoons, cruel taskmasters, and 
covetous speculators. Certainly it behooves 
England to look into the reports that come 
thence of forced labor in the mines, summary 
executions in the field, maltreatment and 
spoliation, to which the negro has been sub- 
jected by the British settlers; and this book 
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will bring such infamies before the British 
reader, not in the dry, statistical form of an 
investigating committee’s report, but with 
such realism as to make him stamp his foot 
and clench his fist with indignation. Nor 
does the text need the confirmation of the 
dreadful frontispiece—a photograph of a num- 
ber of Englishmen hanging three Matabeles. 
It would be too much to expect of Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner’s sister that she should have pa- 
tience with Cecil Rhodes; but her abhor- 
rence of him knows no limit. She scourges 
him through the book—by name and allusive- 
ly—with scorpion whips. Beit and Barnato 
come in for contemptuous reference, but 
Rhodes is damned utterly. 


‘*He’s death on niggers, is Rhodes. They 
say if we had the British Government here 
and a nigger died while you were thrashing 
him, there’d be an investigation, and all that 
sort of thing. But with Cecil it’s all right; 
you can do what you like with the niggers 
provided you don't get him into trouble.” 


Rhodes wants to have a law passed legaliz- 
ing flogging, and virtually establishing sla- 
very. ‘‘‘I prefer land to niggers,’ he says.” 
He is worth eight millions, and fears neither 
God nor man. “If you had five or six mil- 
lions, you could go where you liked and do 
what you liked. You could goto Sandring- 
ham.” ‘‘There is not one man or woman in 
South Africa I cannot buy with my money. 
When I have the Transvaal I shall buy Al- 
mighty God himself, if I care to.’” 





The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. By One of 
his Descendants. With illustrations. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 


ALTHOUGH the first Duke of Buckingham was 
@ political foe of the Digby family, Dryden’s 
lines on his son are just fitted to the versatile 
Sir Kenelm : 
“ A man go various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 

Like Zimri, too, Sir Kenelm Digby ‘“ was 
everything by starts and nothing long.” He 
was one of those exceptional beings to whom 
fortune and nature have opened up the possi- 
bility of an eclectic career, and who, without 
achieving great distinction in any single field, 
have been known to many classes of their con- 
temporaries by a wide variety of achieve- 
ment. The seventeenth century presents 
several specimens of this type, but none of 
them ‘‘swung round the circle” more com- 
pletely than Sir Kenelm Digby did. He was 
the hero of Scanderoon, the husband of Vene- 
tia Anastasia Stanley, the chancellor of Hen- 
rietta Maria, the friend of Cromwell, a 
founder of the Royal Society, and a dilettante 
in theological discussion. Starting in life with 
birth, wealth, physical prowess, and good 
manners, he made use of all these advantages. 
His father had been executed for high trea- 
son, and Sir Kenelm, while brave in the fight- 
ing of duels, took care not to be caught on the 
wrong side in politics. 

The present author, who owns to 500 articles 
in the Saturday Review, knows well enough 
that he has not produced a final biography of 
his ancestor, and utters a subdued peccavi in 
the preface. We hasten to assure him that he 
has been very entertaining, and that if he has 
‘found it necessary to make a few deliberate 
omissions,” he has at least gained one of his 
ends. Writing, like John Lyly and Lord Ma- 
caulay, for women as well as for men, he has 
produced a volume which they can read with 
perfect safety. Our strongest adverse criti- 
cism is that he has depended too much on the 





‘Private Memoirs.” Of course they must be 
used, but they are so fantastic that one should 
distinguish more closely than has been done 
between what in them is Wahrheit and what 
Dichtung. 

The loves of Sir Kenelm Digby and Venetia 
Stanley form the piéce de résistance of this 
biographical sketch. They began early and 
suffered many vicissitudes, among which, be- 
“sides assaults of time and absence, we are 
bound to include a certain amount of un- 
faithfulness on both sides. Our author seems 
to hold a brief for the lady, and impugns 
Aubrey’s gossip with much vigor. Very like- 
ly she was not so loose as she has often been 
painted, but Sir Kenelm’s euphuistic decla- 
rations must suffer a large discount before we 
reach a just appreciation of her virtues. Of 
one thing, however, there can be no doubt, 
namely, the intensity of Digby’s affection 
for her, and her right to stand out promi- 
nently in these pages. Sir Kenelm’s sympa- 
thetic powder, conversion to Catholicism, and 
political intrigues meant much less to him 
than the tieof mutual sympathy which linked 
him with Venetia Stanley. 

We are inclined to think that Digby owed 
his success (for, in spite of manifold vagaries, 
he was successful) to social rather than to in- 
tellectual aptitudes. Intellectually he spread 
himself thin over a large area, and his scien- 
tific attainments were by no means exceptional 
even among men of fashion. Prince Rupert, 
for instance, had much wider experimental 
knowledge than Sir Kenelm. Physical bulk, 
with natural grace and courtly training super- 
added, were of more service to him in a public 
character than the lore which he pretended to 
possess. We may allow hima sincere interest 
in physics and medicine, but he probably did 
not rise above the average aristocratic F.R.S. 
of his time. The lines which Dryden in the 
‘* Annus Mirabilis” devotes to the Royal So- 
ciety are only just ridiculous enough to fit 
Sir Kenelm’s antics in producing a nostrum 
compounded of ‘‘mosse of a ded man’s hed” 
and ‘‘oyle of roses.” Cromwell's fancy for 
him depended on wider considerations than a 
mere interest in natural science. Digby was 
a man of the world, extremely agreeable and 
full of diplomatic information, Unless we 
are much mistaken, he was an agent of the 
Commonwealth in France. It has hitherto 
been held that his friendship with the Pro- 
tector was due chiefly to their common fancy 
for the Verulamian philosophy. The present 
anonymous author has been at some pains to 
consult 8. R. Gardiner with reference to their 
intercourse, and we quote a passage relating 
to the reply of that distinguished authority: 


‘* Professor Gardiner quoted letters written 
by Bordeaux, stating that he had been in- 
formed by Sir Keneim Digby that, from a 
conversation with Cromwell, he understood 
the Protector’s sentiments to be friendly to 
France, and that the extensive naval prepara. 
tions which he was then making had not been 
undertaken with any hostile intentions to- 
wards that country. This is very important, 
as it makes it possible that Sir Kenelm’s 
notorious negotiations and intimacy with 
Cromwell may have been very much more on 
behalf of the French Government than of the 
English Catholics, which would place his con- 
duct in a different light.” 


Sir Kenelm Digby is altogether a singular 
personage, and one who is more easily cen- 
sured than understood. Amidst constant shuf- 
fling and coat-turning he kept a certain stand- 
ard of honor before his eyes, and may have 
believed himself a preux chevalier. With his 
comings and goings, his loves and his duels, 





his studies and his intrigues, he is an attrac-. 








tive figure in the events of seventeenth-cen- 
tury England. There were many better men, 
both among the Cavaliers and the Round- 
heads, whom the lover of picturesque history 
could more easily spare. We do not regard 
this biography to be a complete record when 
judged from the standpoint of fact, but it 
shows close familiarity with time and subject, 
and is often suggestive. Wevery much doubt 
whether Sir Kenelm Digby will ever be writ- 
ten of in more lively strain. 





A Handbook of Greek Constitutional His- 
tory. By A. H. J.Greenidge. Macmillan Co. 
1896. 


THE English reader can certainly no longer 
complain of lack of aids in the study of Greek 
political antiquities. Not to speak of the 
translations and editions of the ‘ Politics’ by 
Jowett, Hicks and Susemihl, and Newman, 
or of Sandys’s copious commentary on the 
**A@nvaiwy HoAcreia,’ he has the recent bandbook 
of Gilbert, the succinct manual of Jevons, 
and a number of bird’s-eye views and special 
studies like Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘ City State of 
the Greeks and Romans,’ Dr. Botsford’s ‘ Athe- 
nian Constitution,’ Mr. Headlam’s ‘ Election 
by Lot,’ and Mr. Whibley’s ‘Greek Oligar. 
chies.’ 

In this embarrassment of riches there was 
still room for the judicious and readable sum- 
mary now put forth by Mr. Greenidge in his 
‘Handbook of Greek Constitutional History,? 
the second volume, if we mistake not, of the 
Macmillan Handbooks of Archeology and 
Antiquities. Mr. Greenidge is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Greek constitutions as symme- 
trical works of art, typical products of the 
ingenious and subtle Greek mind, which he 
prefers to study not in the ‘brilliant person- 
alities that strut across the stage and blot out 
the constitution,” but in the gradual, uncon- 
scious shaping of institutions by the political 
genius of the people. He endeavors, without 
neglecting historical development or the tech- 
nical description of structure, to illustrate 
more fully than is usually done in elemen- 
tary treatises the actual working of constitu- 
tional machinery. Two ideas at least, not new 
of course, but too often lost sight of amid 
erudite detail, the young student will take 
away from this book: First, that the demo- 
cratic constitution of Athens, with its com- 
plicated and delicate, yet thoroughly practi- 
cal, mechanism, and its enormous demands on 
the intelligence and versatility of the average 
citizen, was one of the most marvellous in- 
struments of the education of an entire people 
that the world has ever seen. And, secondly, 
that while there is perhaps no other example 
in history of so consistent and logical a work- 
ing out of the principle of government of the 
people by the people, that fierce democracy 
knew very well how to establish checks and 
balances to distinguish its whim from its will. 
We are too apt to forget the existence of 
these checks in contemplation of the occasion- 
al excesses of excited assemblies under stress 
of war or revolution, But normally the le- 
gislative power of the people was exercised 
under conditions that insured the judicial 
consideration of every measure, and the ypa¢y 
rapavouwv, Or indictment for proposing uncon- 
stitutional legislation, may, without exceed- 
ing the license of historic parallels, be com- 
pared in its practical operation to the similar 
functions of our own Supreme Court. 

Mr. Greenidge wisely omits all controver- 
sial reference to modern authorities, and con- 
tents himself with brief indications of the 
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origina] sources for all important statements. 
He wastes very little time over insoluble pre- 
historic problems, or in refining on the refine- 
ments of the Platonic and Aristotelian classi- 
fications of forms of government. After a 
brief introduction, he traces the early deve- 
lopment of Greek political life through mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and tyranny to constitu- 
tional government. A chapter on coloniza- 
tion, international law, and the great am- 
phictyonies brings the narrative down to the 
point where the special study of particular 
constitutions may be profitably begun. Ac- 
cepting the simple classification of the ave- 
rage Greek citizen—oligarchy, democracy, and 
mixed government—he then proceeds to sum- 
marize the scanty tradition concerning the 
oligarchies of Corinth, Thebes, and Thes- 
saly, and gives a brief but sufficient descrip- 
tion of the mixed constitutions of Sparta and 
Crete. 

The second and more interesting half of the 
book is devoted to the Constitution of Athens, 
with supplementary sections on the Athenian 
empire, the democracies of Argos, Syracuse, 
and Rhodes, the experiments of the Greeks in 
federal government, and the continued life 
and civilizing réle of the Greek Polis under 
Hellenistic and Roman rule. If the promise 
of the title-page could have been extended to 
include a few additional pages of detail about 
Attic Law, the chapters on Athens would have 
contained all that the undergraduate college 
student needs, or at least is likely to know, of 
political and legal antiquities. ‘‘Science” 
and formal completeness, of course, require 
the other chapters, but only specialists are 
concerned with the Constitution of Sparta or 
of any of the minor Greek states that have 
left us no literature replete with political allu- 
sion. Mr. Greenidge is apparently sceptical 
as to the Aristotelian authorship of the ‘ Po- 
liteia.’ The Draconian Constitution he con- 
siders a late political forgery, in the interest 
of the revolution of the year 411. He disbe- 
lieves totally in the part assigned to Themis- 
tocles in the attack on the Areopagus. An 
appendix argues for the existence and pre- 
dominant political significance as party leader 
of a president of the College of Strategi. 

Serious errors or omissions are rare. We 
miss a reference to Plato occasionally, nota- 
bly in the chapter on international law. The 
statement, on page 58, that, in Aristotle’s 
view, government in Greece rested on public 
opinion and must be ‘‘ accepted by the masses, 
whose power in the last resort decided the fate 
of the Constitution,” is not borne out by 
the passages cited in the footnote. Two of 
them are wholly irrelevant, merely stating 
that evenin an oligarchy the majority (of the 
members of the oligarchy) rules; while the 
third declares that, to insure the stability of 
a government, it is necessary that the part of 
the city which favors its maintenance be 
“stronger” than that which desires its over- 
throw. In this citation (1296 b) modAcreias is 
erroneously printed for 7édews. Mr. Green- 
idge’s accents are not to be trusted. In a 
hasty perusal we note errors on pages 14, 15, 
20, 22, 63, 80, 111, 131, 134, 150, 197, 209, 
211. ‘The style is generally sober and lucid. 
But ‘‘upkeep” is a freak, and ‘‘metoec” a 


pedantry. 





Tombouctou la Mystérieuse. Par Félix Du- 
bois. Illustré. Paris: E. Flammarion; 
New York: Brentano’s. 1897. Pp. 420, 8vo. 

Timbuctoo the Mysterious. By Felix Dubois. 
Translated from the French by Diana White. 





Longmans, Green & Co. Illustrated. Pp. 

377, 8vo. 

THE title of this book does not do full justice 
to its contents. The account of Timbuctoo is 
surpassed even in novel interest by the descrip- 
tion of the new and greater Egypt and its mo- 
dern Thebes which M. Dubois found in the 
western Sudan. The journey to this region, 
but yesterday so formidable, is now almost 
commonplace. Landing at Dakar, our author 
went by rail 170 miles to St. Louis, and from 
thence ascended the Senegal by steamboat to 
Kayes, the western terminus of 4 railway 
which carried him a third of the remaining 
distance to the Niger. In six weeks after 
leaving Paris he had begun his canoe voyage 
on this stream. 

For three hundred miles, to its junction 
with the Bani, its great tributary, he floated 
down the river, the left or western bank 
being uniformly high and often densely wood- 
ed. On the right bank were fertile fields largely 
devoted to the cultivation of cotton. Below the 
junction the river flows through the eastern 
edge of a plain some three hundred miles long 
by from sixty to ninety miles wide, known as 
the Three Deltas. After the winter rains in 
the mountains from which the rivers take 
their rise, this plain is inundated to a depth 
of eight feet, the receding waters leaving a 
deposit of fertilizing mud from which are 
raised abundant crops of rice and millet. On 
its western side are chains of lakes, natural 
reservoirs from which the surplus flood-water 
is carried by innumerable channels or mari- 
gots during the dry season into every part of 
the plain. The southern half is apparently 
well populated. Villages were crowded to- 
gether upon the banks, and superb herds of 
cattle fed in the meadows. But long before 
Timbuctoo was reached, stretches of many 
miles were passed without the traveller ‘‘see- 
ing a living thing, man or beast ”—the result 
of the raids of the Touaregs. 

On the southern threshold of this western 
Egypt is the city of Jenne, its commercial 
capital. Seen from a distance the appearance 
of its mass of walls, crowned with a forest of 
projections and terraced roofs, rising from the 
solitary plain, was very striking. Century- 
old houses lined its streets—an antiquity due, 
as the inhabitants boast, to the fact that, from 
the impregnability of its position on a mound 
entirely surrounded by water, it has never 
been taken by assault or pillaged. In its pe 
culiar pyramidal architecture M. Dubois de- 
tected the influence of Egypt, from whence 
its builder, an Arab adventurer of Yemen 
and founder of the Songhoi empire, came in 
the eighth century. 

According to the native chroniclers, from 
the earliest times Jenne has been a city of 
merchants. It has now ‘ business firms, in the 
European sense of the word, provided with a 
similar machinery and staff of employees. In 
important centres they have permanent repre- 
sentatives, in Timbuctoo branch houses. They 
send out travelling agents, who have a per- 
centage of the business they transact, and are 
no other than our ‘drummers.’” The extent 
of their operations in former days is shown by 
the fact that the earliest European navigators 
to the west coast were told that the gold and 
other products which they bought came from 
Jenne, and accordingly they called the whole 
region by its name, Guinea. At the present 
time the principal business of the inhabitants 
is to transport by barges the products of the 
southwestern Sudan to the northern edge of 
the Three Deltas, where the desert comes close 
tothe river. Here they exchange rice, millet, 





iron, lead, gold, native fabrics, and slaves for 
salt from mines in the Sahara and European 
goods from the Mediterranean cities. For 
some centuries there seems to have been no 
special meeting-place for the caravans and 
barges, but in the twelfth century the pecu- 
liar advantages of a little hamlet presided 
over by an old woman named Tomboutou was 
recognized by Jenne merchants. Here they 
established themselves permanently, and 
gradually built up acity of warehouses, where 
goods in transit were stored awaiting the ar- 
rival of the semi-annual caravans from the 
north, or of the barges from the south. 

In its palmiest days Timbuctoo had a float. 
ing population of possibly 50,000, but there 
are no means of estimating the amount of 
business transacted. In recent peaceful years, 
with only 10,000 inhabitants, there arrived an- 
nually somesixty thousand camels with freight 
valued at twelve million dollars. When M. 
Dubois entered the place, a few months after 
the French occupation, he found a mass of 
‘** deserted and gutted houses, whose roofs had 
fallen and doors had disappeared; crumbling 
walls and mounds of shapeless ruins.’”’ Occa- 
sionally in the midst of the rubbish-heaps were 
“islands” of comparatively sound houses, 
and here and there were clusters of straw 
huts in mat enclosures, the houses of the nomad 
Foulbé. In the market-place, women were 
selling spices and vegetables ‘for infinitely 
small sums in cowries”—apparently all that 
the wild desert tribes had spared of the once 
world-renowned commerce of the city. 

M. Dubois found, however, after a few days’ 
residence, during which he succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence of the people, that these 
ruins sometimes concealed considerable wealth. 
A merchant’s house which he visited was dila- 
pidated externally, but the interior was in 
good repair and even luxuriously furnished. 
Its storeroom contained bags of rice, millet, 
and dates, bars of salt, ostrich-plumes, and 
ivory, to the value of ten thousand dollars. 
But the commerce of Timbuctoo has been 
largely diverted of late years, ‘‘ through the 
odious tyranny of the Touaregs,” to other 
places—two are mentioned as almost equalling 
it already in population and business—and it 
is doubtful if it will ever regain its former 
preéminence. 

Our author’s account of his travels ends with 
his arrival at the city, no longer ‘‘ mysteri- 
ous,” and the remainder of his book is devoted 
to a sketch of its history, its past and present 
condition, its literature, and its university. 
This, together with accounts of the Songhois 
and the Moors in the Sudan, he has derived 
from the native chronicles, copies of which he 
has procured, and from the oral traditions of 
the inhabitants. These were related to himin 
conversations which form some of the most 
entertaining and suggestive passages in his 
work. He also gives the main facts in the 
story of previous European visitors—Paul 
Imbert, a French slave carried to Timbuctoo 
about 1670, Laing, Caillié, and Barth, no 
mention being made of Lenz. He criticises 
Barth’s account as “une grand déception,” 
due to the fact that, during the whole of his 
month’s stay, being practically a prisoner, he 
was unable to explore the place, to have any 
intercourse with the inhabitants, or ‘‘even to 
walk an hour”’ in the streets. The attrac- 
tiveness of the volume is greatly increased by 
a large number of illustrations from photo- 
graphs, most artistically arranged upon the 
pages. 

The English translation reads smoothly in 
the main, but is not always literal, some pas- 
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sages being omitted, while others are con- 
densed. [tis also disfigured by a number of 
gross errors, which can be ascribed only to 
carelessness and the lack of revision. To take 
a number of instances discovered in a merely 
cursory examination: Aigrettes (p. 35) is 
translated ospreys (p. 28); métres (54), feet 
(42); cutvre (141, 235), hides (122), leather (207); 
centaine de kilogrammes (191), a hundred- 
weight (168); quatre mille négres (71), four 
million negroes (57); and inénarrables sau- 
vetages (233), indescribable barbarities (205) ! 
Occasionally an entirely false statement is 
made, as in the length of the decauville (4), 
and the amount of the anticipated business of 
Timbuctoo ; the words of M. Dubois, ‘‘ peut s’é- 
lever & une vingtaine de millions” (305), be- 
ing rendered “ will increase her annual com- 
merce by twenty millions” (267). In its ex- 
ternal appearance the English translation is a 
faithful copy of the French original. Weare 
glad to note, however, the addition of an ex- 
cellent index, which is lacking in the latter. 





Upon the Tree-tops. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Illustrated by J. Carter Beard. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 16mo, pp. 
xii, 248, figg. 10. 

The Story of the Birds. By James Newton 
Baskett, M.A. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
16mo, pp. xxx, 263, pll. 20 and many other 
illust. 


Mrs. MILLER’s sixth volume has a different 
title from each of the preceding five, but is 
similar in contents to four of them, and identi- 
cal with them all in mode of treatment of the 
topics concerning which she continues to gos- 
sip pleasantly. In this continuation of the 
subject the shrike, hummingbird, Baltimore 
and orchard orioles, red-winged blackbird, 
Maryland yellowthroat, towhee, and some 
species of Myiadestes take up 128 pages, the 
other half of the book being padded with re- 
marks on various other birds, in the author’s 
exuberant style of reiteration. The materials 
out of which the book is manufactured would, 
if judiciously manipulated, make a magazine 
article of average length, with Mr. Beard’s 
pictures, which are good, from a non-ornitho- 
logical point of view. One of the most admi- 
rable things about the book is the regularity 
with which the burden of its song is alleviated 
by elegant extracts from approved poetry ; 
and one of its most notable points is the equal 
regularity with which nestlings are discover- 
ed to be ‘‘babies.” Some chefs are said to be 
able to make soup out of a boot-leg ; but Mrs. 
Miller can whip up a syllabub so bubblesome 
that we forget whether a spider-monkey or a 
hummingbird is at the bottom of it—nor does 
it make any difference which. 

Mr. Baskett’s book is not to be easily disposed 
of in a few words ; it is out of thecommon run 
of popular ornithology, and decidedly original. 
He is a lecturer and teacher of considerable ex- 
perience, though an almost unknown writer. 
We recall but one previous publication of 
his, and this lately appeared among the Pa- 
pers presented to the World’s Congress of 
Ornithology at Chicago in 1893. It was an 
article on the hints at the genetic relationships 
of birds which their eggs may possibly afford; 
it proved nothing, and did not pretend to have 
done so, but it was extremely suggestive, and 
must have set every reader to thinking—per- 
haps to dreaming—of the evolution of birds 
in geologic time. The present ‘Story of the 
Birds’ runs distinctively along the same lines 
of speculation; and we are mistaken if it does 








not provoke much thought. We fear it may 
prove caviare to the general public, and that 
young readers may find it a little beyond their 
powers to utilize profitably, notwithstanding 
the author’s attempts to bring it within their 
grasp by formal analysis, with study hints (pp. 
xv-xxv), and the most practical chapter of 
the whole (pp. 213-229). In some subtle way 
for which we can hardly account, Mr. Bas- 
kett’s work recalls Mr. D. G. Mitchell’s ‘ Re- 
veries of a Bachelor.’ His musings send us 
off in similar trains of thought, though the 
subjects of speculation in the two cases areso 
uolike as to be scarcely comparable. An ob- 
vious criticism of this ‘Story of the Birds’ 
would be that it is top-heavy with hypothesis, 
for the most part unverified, and largely un- 
verifiable; which would be accounted a serious 
fault in a book dealing with natural history 
facts in any scientific spirit, and especially 
for any pedagogic purpose. Yet this is no de- 
fect, from the author’s standpoint: he frankly 
avows it in his preface, and defends his de- 
liberate intention of presenting ornithology 
in that way. For example: 


‘*Tts aim is simply to present in a rather un- 
usual yet popular way the more striking scien- 
tific features of their [birds’] probable develop- 
ment. . If the hypotheses advanced 
here should not always meet the critic’s ap- 
proval, or seem not always to be wholly justi- 
fied from every point of view, they are still 
better than no setting whatever. There is 
more stimulation to thought, more assistance 
to memory, more arousing of attention, in an 
imperfect or even incorrect hypothesis than 
in none atall. In interesting rather than in- 
structing, in guiding the observation of the 
inexperienced into proper channels, in sug- 
gesting slightly to the student what to look 
for among the birds, and what to do with a 
fact when found, the author hopes that this 
little volume may find a mission” (pp. xiii, 
xiv). 

That is an intelligible statement of method 
and purpose, defending a mode of treatment 
deliberately chosen; as to the outcome of this 
missionary enterprise, it will be safer to 
prophesy after the event. We attest the au- 
thor’s competence for clear statement of facts, 
and the thorough readability of his whole 
book, which we should call rather provoca- 
tive or stimulative than merely suggestive of 
thought. We also imagine that its real signi- 
ficance is more likely to be grasped by the 
mature mind of a teacher than by the un- 
trained faculties of the young persons for 
whom it is ostensibly intended. To attempt 
to account for every fact presented, on evolu- 
tionary principles, is surely no easy task; but 
children do want a reason for everything, and 
we shall be interested to learn how far Mr. 
Baskett has succeeded in satisfying their 
cravings, when the book shall have been put 
to the test of actual teaching. It ostensibly 
forms one of Appletons’ ‘‘ Home Reading Se- 
ries,” and as such is introduced editorially by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-known philosopher, 
now Commissioner of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. It is handsomely illus- 
trated with full-page plates, mostly from Mr. 
Chapman’s ‘ Handbook,’ besides many figures 
in the text. 





Aglavaine et Sélysette. Par Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Paris : Société de Mercure de France. 
1896. 

IT is to be feared that the knowledge of Mae. 

terlinck which the average reader possesses 

goes not much beyond some faint remem- 
brance of M. Octave Mirbeau’s absurd out- 
burst of laudation when he at first appeared— 
an outburst not only stupid in itself, but which 











has been a fruitful cause of stupidity in others. 
Maeterlinck has never had really judicious 
critical treatment. On one side his work was 
taken much more seriously than he himself 
meant that these plays for marionettes (as he 
called them) should be regarded; and the 
Jeunes revues, following Mirbeau, vaunted 
him as a serious rival of Shakspere. This of 
itself gave occasion for easy ridicule in the 
camp of the unbelievers, to which his pro- 
nounced mannerisms and the ease with which 
they could be travestied also contributed some- 
what. His English critics, for the most part, 
followed like a flock of sheep the leading of 
the Saturday Review. Often their notices 
seemed to indicate that much of their know- 
ledge of the author andof his work was drawn 
from that source. Others, some few, wrote 
more adequately, but, like their French breth- 
ren, with too heedless an enthusiasm. But M. 
Maeterlinck happily possesses a healthy na- 
ture, sound in mind and limb, both mentally 
and physically. He has been neither unduly 
elated nor unduly depressed by his reception, 
but has gone quietly on his way cultivating 
his poetic garden—especially, it would seem, 
devoting himself to rooting out its weeds— 
until now its product is become worthy, not of 
attention only, but even of admiration, while 
the steady patience which has brought about 
this result is of the highest desert. 

He has cured himself of his trick of repeti- 
tion, which indeed he often used effectively, 
but to great excess. In his latest poem, too, 
Maeterlinck is less obviously and crudely a 
Symbolist than he has been. The symbol is 
there and is used with effect, as every true 
poet has used it, but it is not forced on us, as 
was, for instance, the sound of the garden- 
er’s scythe in ‘‘ L’Intruse.” Nor does Maeter- 
linck any longer abuse his remarkable power 
of inspiring terror. There is, at most, some 
chill in the air, some mysterious failing of 
the light, that forebodes evil, or at least pain. 
There is nothing like the passage of the birds 
of night in “Les Aveugles,” the storm and 
omens in ‘‘ La Princesse Maleine,” the prison 
horror of ‘Tintagiles.” Now the cloud is 
scarcely so large as a man’s hand. ‘ Aglavaine 
et Sélysette’ is of an ethereal beauty. It is 
as remote and as little human as the loves of 
the angels. Under a pale sky, in a light that 
never was, figures scarce defined move against 
a neutral background. No dream was ever 
vaguer or tenderer. No touch of human im- 
perfection is allowed to appear in it unless it 
be the almost divine falsehood of Sélysette, 
which only heightens the poetic effect and 
deepens the poetic emotion. If the poem be 
a drama at all, it is because the poet keeps 
this touch for the last, and his play drifts up 
to this climax, its music ending in a dying 
fall. The book is compact of mysticism. It 
is such stuff as dreams are made of, and will 
touch to responsive vibration mystic and po- 
etic minds, 
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Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon and Other Dramas. Select 


Poems of Robert Browning. Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Select Poems of Thomas Gray. The Minor Poems of Jobn Milton. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Select Poems of William Words- 
worth. 


Edited especially for high-school and college work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 








ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. 6 volumes. Scott's Tales of 
Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from English History; 
36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from Scottish History, 50 cents: 
by mail. 56 cents. : Fairy Tales, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents —Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, Comedies, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents.— 
Tragedies. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents Edited, with Notes, by 
WituraM J. Rotre. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth. 
An admirable series of readers for young students. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 37 volumes. A series of 
volumes for Supplementary Reading,including Geueral Literature, 
History, Biography, Poetry, Fictiop, Science, Art, Music, the 
Drama, Travel and Adventure, Essays and Reviews, and Miscel- 
lany by the best authors. 32mo, Cloth, 30 cents each; by mail, 
34 cents. 

These works are of the highest standard. 


THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Witiiam 
J. Rous, Litt.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, 36 cents, By mail, 42 cents. 
A series of papers of especial interest and tot 





SHAKESPEARE. 


ROLFE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 40 volumes. 


only illustrated school edition of Shakespeare. 


Edited by Wi1LL1aM J. Roure, Litt.D. 
56 cents per volume, by mail 62 cents; Paper, 40 cents, by mail 44 cents per volume. 
history of the play, sources of the plot, criticisms upon the characters, 


Illustrated. 16mo, Wlexible Cloth, 
Oae play complete in each volume, together with a 
‘* various readings ” of disputed passages, and copious notes. The 


ENGLISH. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Huser Gray BUEHLER, Master in English in Hotchkiss School. 


pages. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 57 cents. 
Wholly in touch with the Report of the Committee of Ten. 


12mo, Cloth, 152 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. By Ane SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 


12mo, Cloth, 346 pages. Price, $100. By mail, $1.1 
Indispensable to the best teaching of Elementary English. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By Apams SHERMAN HILL. 


Price, $1.20. By mail, $1.34. 
Widely used in the best colleges. 


Special terms to teachers. 


New Edition, Revised and Ealarged. 12mo, Cloth, 441 pages. 


Correspondence cordially invited, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


With Introduction and Interpretative Notes by ANDREW J. GEORGE, A.M., Master 
in English in the Newton (Mass.) High School. Cioth. Illustrated. 236 pages. 


40 cents. 
CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 
With Notes by A. J. GEoRGE. Cloth. Illustrated. 100 pages. 30 cents. 


SELECT POEMS OF BURNS. 


Contatns 118 poems, chronologically arranged. With introduction, 


Notes, and 
Glossary by A. J. GEORGE. Cloth. 


Illustrated. 406 pages. 90 cents. 
BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 


With Notes and References by A. J. GEORGE. Boards. 119 pages. 380 cents. 


COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


Contains the text of 1798 as well as that of 1817. With portrait of Coleridge. 
Eaited by A.J. GkorGk. Cloth. Ready soon. 


SELECT POEMS OF MILTON. 
incietine the minor poems, Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost, and extracts from 


the later books, edited by A P. Walker of the Boston English High School. 
Reaay soon. 





ADDISON’S SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. In preparation. 
DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. In preparation. 
POPEB’S ILIADI, VI., XXIL, and XXIV. In preparation. 


DE QUINCEY’S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. Jn preparation. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 
AND LITERATURE. 
396 pages. $1.20. 

STRANGE’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. New and enlarged edition, with ad- 
ditions by Prof. G. R. Carpenter of Columbia Univ. Cloth. 146 pages. 45 
cents. 

WILLIAMS’ COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY PRACTICE. Cloth. 345 
pages. 90 cents. 


ITS GRAMMAR, HISTORY 
A vade mecum for teachers and students. Cloth. 





THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 

The greater plays in their literary aspect, edited by scholars of litera 
academic distinction. Each with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, an 
Metre; based on the Globetext Cloth. Each play, 40 cents. 
READY: Hamiet, Macbeth, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, A Midsum- 

mer Night's Dream, Julius Cesar, Richard Il., Richard Ill., Henry V. 

In press: THE TEMPEST, “CYMBBLI NE 

The remaining volumes are in preparation. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
An account of the leading forms of literature represented in the Bible, hea 
reference to theological distinctions By RicHaRD G. Mouton, Ph D., LL.D., of 
the University of Chicago. Cloth 545 pages. $2.00. 


as well as 
Essay on 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
FICTION. 
A brief outline of the development of the Enxlish novel, with illustrative selec- 
tions. By W. E. Simonps, Ph.D. Cloth. 240 pages. $1.00. 
FOUR YEARS OF NOVEL READING. 
An account of an experiment ip eee the uate of the best fiction. By 
RICHARD G. MouLTon. Cloth. 104 pages. 50 cen 
INTRODUCTION TO BROWNING. 
A guide to the study of the poetry of Robert Browning, with # i om and notes. 
Hiram Corson, LL.D. Cloth. With portrait. 345 pages. 
INTRODUCTION TO estan 


A oat So. study of Shakespeare’s art. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. Cloth. 400 pages, 
1.50. 


SHELLEY’S PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


With Introduction and copious Notes for students’ use, by Vina D. ScuppeR, M A., 
pb van ayy Ah ame Literature in Wellesley College. Cloth. Illustrated 225 
pages. cents 


SELECT POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Congas 168 poems, chosen to illustrate the growth of the t’s mind and art. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. J.Grores. Cloth. 452 pages. 90 


cents. 

WORDSWORTH’S PREFACES AND ESSAYS ON POETRY. Cloth. 120 
pages cents. 

bet eat PRELUDE. Annotated for Colleges. Cloth. 354 pages. 
75 cents. 





Send for Catalogue, announcing many other new books in this department. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Souther Statesmen of 
the Old Regime. 


By WivuiaM P. TRENT, M.A., Professor in the 
University of the South. 12mo, gilt top, 
with portraits, $2.00. (Vol. XIII. in Crow- 
ell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) 

“ The author may be called the best representative 
of the intellectual South of to-day.—Boston Herald. 


“Prof. Trent is ee wy sd qualified to give dispas- 
sionate judgment.”—The Outlook. 


“Worthy of a place in the best libraries.”—Detroit 
Tribune. 


“a work of great importance.’’—Boston Advertiser. 





Recent Issues in this 


Series. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. 

A Study in Philanthropy and Economics. By 
Amos G, WARNER, Ph.D., Professor of Ecc- 
nomics in the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. (Third Thou 
sand.) 

“ An indispensable economic manual,”’— Philadelphia 

Press. 


THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES B. SPAwR, Ph.D., Associate Edi- 
tor of The Outlock. With Appendices and 
an Index. 12mo, $1.50. (Second Thousand ) 


“The most thorough and impressive study of the 
question which has yet been presented.” 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 


A Work Dealing with Crime, Prisons, and 
Reformatories. By Dr. F. H. Wigs. 12mo, 
$1.75. (Second Thousand.) 

“* Will be indispensable to all who are in ony way in- 


terested in asubject which is of such vital import- 
ance.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. 
By Joun Bascom, Professor of Political 
Economy and Political Science, Williams 
College. $1 75. 


STATE RAILROAD CONTROL, 
With a history of Its Development in Iowa. 
By FRANK H. Drxon, Ph D., Assistant in 
Political Economy, University of Michigan. 
$1.75. 


SOUTHERN SIDELIGHTS. 


A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the 
South During a Generation before the War. 
By EpwarpD INGLE, A.B., Washington, 
D.C. $1.75. 


TAXATION AND TAXES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Under the Internal Revenue System. 


By Freperic C. Hows, A.M., Ph.D., Cleve- 
land, O. $1.75 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


THomas Y, Crowe. & Co., 
New York and Boston, 





SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of *‘ Lancashire IdyUs,” “John eo 
kin, his Life and Teachings,” etc. 


THE SIGN OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 


SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 
MARSHALL MATHER. Printed on antique laid paper. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


W. Robertson Nicholl, in a long article on this book 
and its author in the British Weekly, says: “I had not 
read many pages before I saw that this was a writer of 

wer, depth, and observation. In fact, I read the 

kata sitting, and closed it with the firm conviction 
thatin Mr. Marshall Mather England has found, or 
rather ee ~~ has found, a great interpreter of its 
life. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that ‘The 
Sih of the Wooden Shoon’ is in some respects a great 
» 


A New Story of Mystery. 
THE LAWYER’S SECRET. 


By Jonn K. Leys, author of “The Lindsays.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


*,* This cleverly constructed story introduces a 
rather unscrupulous woman, a designing lawyer, and 
some very interesting minor characters; the mystery 
centring about the suppression of a will. 


A Posthumous Work by the Late Davenport Adams. 
UNDER [ANY FLAGS; 


Or, Stories of the Scottish Adventures. With page 
. illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ConTENTs: Soldiers of Fortune in France; The Scots 
Guard; Sir John Hepburn, An Old Cavalier, Sir James 
‘Turner, General Patrick Gordon, The Founder of the 
Bank of Eugland; John Law. of Mississippi Fame; Two 
Famous Brothers, George and James Keith, Field-Mar- 
shals under Frederick the Great, etc. 

*,* It will be seen from the above list of contents 
that this is a work of unusual interest for young 
and old, the stories being told in the gifted author’s 
well-known and interesting style. 


GOD’S WINEPRESS. 


A Novel. By ARTHUR JENKINSON, author of “A 
Modern Disciple,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

*,* A sim ~ ge story of a young man’s trials and tri 

— and breathes throughout a hopeful, helpful 

spirit 





A hin Novel by the author of “‘ The Shuttle of Fate.” 
THE DUCHESS LASS. 


By CaroLinE Masters. With four page illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

* Miss Mas ters,” says The Scotsman, “is evidently at 
home in Lancashire. Her new novel is delightful . 
exhilarating in its freshness and vigor, healthy and 
homely in its theme, and singularly impressive in its 
pictures of life and scenes.” 


A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 


THE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
With four illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

*,* The author introduces his subject with a brief out- 
line of the history and —— of India, their religions 
and customs, thereby leading up to the cause of the 
mutiny, with its horrors, heroism, and devotion. At 
the present moment, when two most important books 
have been published bearing on this never-to-be-for- 
co struggle, this book is most opportune and eluci- 


A New Detective Story by the Author ‘of ‘* The Mys- 
tery of a Hansom Cab.” 


TRACKED BY A TATTOO. 
By Fereus Hume. 12mo, art linen, $1.25. 
*,*In this ingenious and thrilling story the author 
again introduces the well-known character, Octavius 
Fanks, the detective. 


The Wild Flowers in Colors. 
WAYSIDE ee BLOS- 


A ay Guide to British Wild Flowers for the Coun- 
mbler. By EDWARD STEP. cond Series. 
Wittree colored illustrations of 130 varieties ; 23 black 
and white plates; also clear descriptions of 325 
species of wild flowers, ferns, grasses, etc., a brief 
introduction and glossary. Pocket size (614x434 
inches), imp cloth (uniform in size and price with 
the first series), $2.50. 


A New Story for Home Reading. 
BY TANGLED PATHS. 


A Book for Lovers of Nature, Rotere reer Clubs, 
etc. Stray Leaves from Nature’s Byways. By H. 
MEADE BRIGGS. 12mo, cloth, $1. 25. 

*,* A series of ng on (English) country rambles, 
omnes to cover the months of the year in proces- 
sion 

“Belongs indisputably in the same class with Jobn 
Burroughs.’’—Boston Herald. 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





CHICAGO 


And Its Administration 
By the Honorable LYMAN J. GAGE, 


Secretary of the Treasury, 


In the APRIL NUMBER of 


THE OPEN COURT 


(A Monthly Magazine). 


OTHER CONTENTS: 

CHICAGO SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 
From the Diary of COL. WILLIAM A. TRIMBLE 
of Hillsboro, Ohio. 

THE LION AND THE ASS. A Fable. 

By MARTIN LUTHER. 

WAS THE CHURCH RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 

INQUISITION? Illustrated. 
By Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
COMMERCIAL MORALITY, 

By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Brighton, Eng. 
RATZEL’S HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
GEORGE JULIAN HARVEY. 

The Last of the Chartists. His Eightieth Birthday. 
SCHILLER AS A PROPHET. Editorial. 

For sale by all Newsdealers. Price, 10c.; Yearly, $1.00. 


THE MONIST. 


A Quarterly Magazine Devoted to the Philosophy of 
Science. 


Contents for April, 1897. Vol. VII., No. 3. 
ME ns osc 5 onnhaey 0654s sae Prof. RUDOLPH EUCKEN 
The Genesis of Social ‘Interest.’’ Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN 
Some Paints in Intercranial Physics..Dr. JAMES CAPPIE 
The Conflict of Races, Classes, and Societtes. 

Prof. G. FIAMINGO 
The Mythology of Buddhism. Illustrated....... EDITOR 
Literary Correspondence. France...... LUCIEN ARREAT 


atin. "7 4 


Cr and s. The Theory of Mathema- 
tical Form Srecoscnvescceccvcsesess A. B. KEMPE, F R.S. 


Price, 50 cents; Yearly, $2.00. 
Send for Catalogue and Biological Circular, and Por- 
e trait Series. 


CHICAGO: 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Dearborn Street. 
(LONDON ; 17 Jonnson’s Court, FLEET STREET, E, C,) 














Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn, 


School and College 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Our new Catalogue for 1897 sent on application, 
Correspondence invited, 





New York. Boston. Chicago. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

Books for Travellers: ‘* France,” ‘‘Italy,’’ ‘* Swit- 
zerland,’’ 3 vols., each a series of narratives of 
visits to places in country named, famous for 
natural beauty or historical association. Editions 
of each of these volumes, each with 100 additional 

esand new index, flexible cloth, $1.50; in same 
style, ‘*‘ Germany,’’ $1.25. 

From Fete MONTAGUE of Amherst age ~4 now in 
Paris. We have read the entire book with mueh 
pleasure. Many of the places described we have 
visited, and therefore any to the accuracy of the 
descriptions. I cordially commend the book te all 
those who may wish to travel, or to find a pleasant 
place for a brief sojourn in France.” 


Address W: M. GRISWOLD, Cambridge, Mass. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; iso 

make collections and issue Commereial 

CG dit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
reait. parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FRENCH suMMES RESORT IN THE HEART 
THE ADIRONDAC CKS. 
fessors in New York, 





Two mae. . ae meaty ME 

= receive as * a La es in = own pottege 

summer. est re erences. ‘or particulars, 
address A HiReSee ACKS, care of the Nation, 
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John Lane’s New Books 


THE CHILDREN. By ALIcE MEYNELL. 
With a cover, end papers, title page, and 
other ornaments, designed by Wili H. Brad- 
ley. Fcap, 8vo - 8 : ; $1.25 

The first book printed by Will H. Bradley at the 

‘ayside Press. 


THE YEAR OF SHAME. 


By WILLIAM 
WATSON. 


With an introduction by the 


Bishop of Hereford and a frontispiece after - 


G. F. Watts,R A. Feap,8vo . . $100 
Also 25 copies on large paper, net $3.50 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By R. V. 
RISLEY. Crown8vo, Designedcover $1.00 


GOD’S FAILURES. By J. S. FLETCHER, au- 
thor of ‘When Charles the First Was 


King.” Crown 8vo ; : $1.25 
THE BARBAROUS BRITISHERS. A tip top 
novel. By H.D.TRAILL. With cover de- 


signed by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, 
wrappers ‘ A 3 $0.50 


‘‘ Nothing funnier has been written.” 
—Daily Telegraph, London. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. By OwEN 
SEAMAN, With title-page and cover design 
by Patten Wilson. Fcap, 8vo. $1 25 


“A merrier book of parody has not appeared in a 
long time.”’—Boston Transcript. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. With 
30 illustrations by Charles Robinson. Feap, 
8vo , ; ‘ ‘ : - $150 

FOURTH EDITION. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. 
By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. With a cover 


designed by Will H. Bradley. Crown 
8vo, . ‘ 4 re , ‘ . $1.50 
“Of the episodes, ‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ is the 


most charming in a thoroughly decadent spirit, but 

when we come to ‘ Grace o’ God,’ we can hardly judge 

it dispassionately enough to criticise, so infinitely tea- 

der and personal is the note it strikes. For one who, 

athering the best, may pass the evil unscathed, the 
kK holds treasures.’”’—The Literary World. 


THE BODLEY BOOKLETS. With cover de- 
sign by Will H. Bradley. I.—The Happy 
Hypocrite: A Fairy Tale for Tired Men. By 
Max BEERBOHM. 32mo, wrappers, . $0.35 


Printed by Will H. Bradley at the Wayside Press. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 
A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Crown 
8vo ‘ d . ‘ $1.50 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by RicHaspp LE GaL- 
LIENNE. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 
Crown 4to, decorated cover $6.00 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 
Some press notices of the first-issue of the Ame- 
rican Edition. 


The first six issues will each have a special cover 
design by Will H. Bradley. 


“We think that we do not exaggerate when we say 
that this is the handsomest and most satisfactory art 
magazine published in the English language; and if it 
keeps up to its present standard. it is bound to be as 
great a success in thiscountry asitisinEngland. For 
bs a a A parted pee tg an American sup- 
plement is added. illustrated by the work of A p 
artists.”—Critic. a 


“It is a handsomely illustrated art magazine of 
quarto size, and in literary quality as well as artistic 
attractiveness it appeals irresistibly to cultivated 
tastes. Its presentation of the newer manifestations 
in current art is systematic and cosmopolitan, and in 
ali that concerns decorative design it is an unimpeach- 
able authority. The March number contains a de- 
lightful articie on Lévy-Dhurmer, the ‘Dream Painter,’ 
sumptuously illustrated.”—The Beacon, Boston. 


“Tteasily holds first place among the European 
magazines of art. The whole field of decorative, archi- 
tectural, pictorial, and plastic art is covered, and its 
practical suggestions are really invaluable. This ad- 
mirable magazine will doubtless be as successful in 
this country as in England.”—Express, Rochester. 


Single Copies, 35 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $3.50 postpaid. 





THE BODLEY HEAD 


NEW YORK CITY 


140 FIFTH AVE, 





A Novel 


Educationa 
Competition 


COFMBINES PLEASURE WITH 
INFORMATION AND MENTAL 
TRAINING. 


The Century Co. announces an 
educational competition which will 
arouse very general interest. Three 
examination papers, of fifty ques- 
tions each, have been prepared ; the 
competitors have a month to answer 
each set. The prizes are : $500 for 
the best answers, $1oo for the se- 
cond best, $50 for the third, two of 
$25 each for the fourth and fifth, 
and thirty of $10 each for the next 
thirty in order of merit; also a 
further and special prize of $500. 





HE QUESTIONS impart know- 
ledge and lead to a habit of in- 
vestigation that will be of value 
through life. If you gain first prize, 
you than the $500 
you receive. But 
and secure most val- Combined 
uable information. 
daily and therefore broadened. Get 
the information that is in these ques- 
tures can help you 
as these questions do, 


the knowledge you have acquired will 
whether you win 
that prize or not, 
you learn to con- 
centrate your mind, 

Do not cease your education when 
you leave school or college; keep on 
learning. Horace Greeley said of Lin- 
coln that his success lay largely in the 
tions. They are not schoolbook kind ; 
they deal with facts that men, women, 
boys, and girls ought - 2 
to know. No uni- University 
because the lectures Extension 
deal with theoreti- 
cal knowledge, these 
questions with prac- 


be worth more to 

Pleasure =< 
sharpen your wits, 
fact that he acquired new knowledge 
versity extension lec- 

Surpassed 
tical knowledge. 


Dumb bells and bicycles may be equally useful in physical development, yet a 


thousand persons ride their wheels for one that uses dumb bells. 
Bicycle-riding combines pleasure with exercise; the use of dumb- 


perfectly evident. 


The reason is | 


bells is drudgery. So with these questions; they combine pleasure with mental | 


exercise. 


You cannot start work on the first one without continuing on to the last, 


and when you finish them you are repaid a hundred-fold. 


An analysis of the questions shows that they deal with a very large number 


of different points. That is, in answering 


jects and touch upon hundreds of others. 


fifty questions you investigate fifty sub- 
History ard literature, the Bible and 


Homer, travel, machinery and law, operas and music, Shakspere and Scott, Paris 
and Boston, art and architecture, earthquakes and the heavens, 


cards and the stage, Napoleon and the North American Indians, 
the Amazon and the Mississippi, questions of home and of 
business—all these and a multitude of others are included. Thus, 
in addition to the pleasure and the mental training, comes the 
new knowledge that will broaden you as Greeley said it broadened 
Lincoln. On request we will forward you sample questions and 


full particulars of the competition. 
If you do not possess a set of The 


and Cyclopedia, address us and we will send your name to 


$500 
First 
Prize 


Century Dictionary 


one of the few clubs that are now being formed, each member 


of which secures a set at a reduction of 
paying for it in small monthly payments. 


Address 


over 40 per cent., and has the privilege of 


THE CENTURY CO. (wept. Ke), New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 2D ED.ITION, REVISED. 


A History of Newfoundland 
From the 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN RECORDS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
By D. W. PROWSE, QC., LL D. 
Dh OO, Be io xc ac ce cacccwuccciciuccescans $1.50 
For sale by 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 





THE OXFORD IAPS. 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, Western Asia, St. Paul's 
Travels, Covering all Biblical Geograbhy. 
Accepted authority among students, 

Address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
OXFORD, OHIO, 








A COMMAND OF 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 


Acqu red by practising according to 


HOW TO THINK IN FRENCH, $1.00. 
HOW TO THINK IN GERMAN, $1.50. 
HOW TO THINK IN SPANISH, $1 50. 
By Prof. Cuas. F. Krogu of Stevens Institute of Techno- 


logy, Hoboken, N. J 
For class-room or self-instruction. 
At your bookseller’s or from the Author. 


Sweet Pea, Pansy, or Aster 
Seed, Free. 


Fifty cents will secure “ AMATEUR GARDENING,” 
Rev. W.T. Hutchins, Editor, for one year, and Fifty 
Cents’ Worth of Hutchins’s Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty 
Cents’ Worth of either Goodall’s Pansy Park Pansy 
or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 


AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. — 
DURUY’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A few copies of the Japanese paper Edition of this 
great work on a great subject remain unsold. For 
particular information, address W. E. CROSBY, care 
of Kxieut & Brews, 156 Sth Avenue, New York, 
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THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia 


Covers the whole round of Science, Literature, Art, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Theology, Medicine. Law, &c., under about 
50,000 titles, and is at once Scholarly, Authoritative, and Up-to- 
Date, because 


(1) Each DEPARTMENT was in charge of a SPECIAL EDITOR, recognized everywhere as 
an Authority; and 


(2) The articles were written for it by eminent Scholars and Specialists who sign their names 
to their articles. The information thus given is not only the result of the latest re- 
search, investigation, and discovery; it is authoritative. 


The object throughout has been to provide a Trustworthy Work of Reference, suited to 
the scholar, the professional man, the school-teacher, the business man, and the home. 


There were THIRTY SIX of these DEPARTMENT EDITORS, and nearly three thou- 
sand contributors. 


It contains 7,264 extra royal octavo pages, 130 colored Maps, including plans of the-chief 
cities of North America and Europe, and over 3,000 Engravings, and is printed from new and 
larger type than that used in former editions, 


Dr. WiLuiaM T. Harris, U.S - Commissioner of Education says “ Tne new edition (of Johnson’s Cyclopedia 
is a decided advance in cy Cclopeedia making,” and adds: “A se of this work ought to be found in the bands o: 
every teacher, and the pupils ought to be taught how to use it.” 

President D.C. Gruman of Johns Hopkins University saya: , ‘Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. 
- « American scholarship may be proud of this achievement.” 

JOHN FISKE says: “I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopzedia in the English language.” 

Prest. BENJAMIN ANDREWS of Brown University says it “is a work of the Kighest character, accurate, of 
wide range, and up to date. It is one of the best works, if not the very best extant, for ready reference upon 
great topics, » past and present, of human knowledge and interest. Many of its articles are thé best that can be 
consulted in English, or in any language. 

THE INDEPENDENT says that “in the best sense it is an American work developed on a distinct plan of its 
own, and every article written independently for it ” 
-_ THE OUTLOOK says: “It is the best book of its kind for general use in the American home, office, and 
rary.” 
Tue Epiror oF Book N TEs says that “no similar book ever published in this country equals the new John- 


son’s in method, aad n ne was ever published superior t> it in detail; all those now on the market are infinite- 
ly inferior to it.” 


Send ve PES E and Specimen Pages. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Novel by MARIE CORELLI 


ZASK 


THE PROBLEM OF 
A WICKED SOUL 





OTHER NEW BOOKS: 
W. V.: HER BOOK By William Canton 


MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE By John D. Barry 








WITH THE BAND 


A WOMAN'S COURIER 


By Robert Chambers 





By W. J. Yeoman 








The College Year Book and Athletic Record for 1896-97 
Edited by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 


STONE & KIMBALL, New York 











NEW BOOKS.. 


Lawns and Gardens. 


How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
Ground, and Garden. By N. JOnsson ROSE. 
With numerous plans and illustrations by 
the author. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

This book is intended to be a help to all lovers of 
gardening, as applied to home surroundings; a useful 
aid to every owner of a onttey residence, to village 
improvement lett gard , and 
young students of the art. It treats of the practical 
side of landscape-gardening, describes the best hardy 
plants, and points out the proper use of each. 


Sketches Awheel in Modern 


Iberia. 

By Fanny BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM 
HuntTER WORKMAN, authors of “ Algerian 
Memories.” With 30 illustrations and 
map. 12mo, $2 00. 

An interesting account of the observations and ex- 
periences of the authors during their bicycle tour in 
Spain. The authors have not burdened their narra- 
tive with petty details, but have endeavored to record 
their impressions of the nature of the people, and of 
the art of Spain, on a trip that offered some experience 
not usually met with in the ordinary mode of travel. 





Chronicles of a Kentucky 
Settlement. 


By WILLIAM CouRTNEY Watts. 12mo, $2.00. 


Under the form of a continuous story, Mr. Watts 
presents an interesting record of the lives of the early 
citizens of Salem, Livingston County, Kentucky. Tra- 
gedy, pathos, and humor illustrate in turn, not only 
the hardships, but also the romance in the lives of 
these pioneers. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re 
ereation seekers. Beautiful scene ; very accessible; 
moderate rates. H. M. HCOCK, M.D. 














Experience 
Is the 
Bast Teacher 


Riders of other than Columbia 
wheels have found that out. 
No bicycle is so good as the 
old reliable. Columbias have 
proved it, thousands of riders 
are demonstrating it daily— 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


$100 to all alike. 
Hartfords, $75, $60, $50, $45 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Catalogue free from dealers, or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp. 








